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LA INTRODUCCION DEL GRACIOSO EN EL TEATRO 
DE LOPE DE VEGA 


L gracioso es uno de los personajes mds importantes de la inmensa 

produccién dramdtica de Lope de Vega. Trabajé en él mds que 
en ningin otro personaje de toda su obra, pues es el que con mas 
frecuencia se nos presenta. Empleé en su elaboracién todo el 
talento de que le habfa dotado la naturaleza, y virtié en él los rasgos 
mas sinceros de su cardcter, pues si al gracioso se le quitan la bufo- 
nadas que exigfa el vulgo, y se nos presenta en su verdadera in- 
timidad, se veré que es el personaje mds sincero y més humano de 
toda la obra de nuestro autor. Lope mismo nos atestigua su interés 
por el gracioso cuando al dedicar su comedia La francesilla a Montal- 


1Computando los resultados de la investigacién de la erudita alemana 
Maria Heseler, (Studien zur Figur des gracioso bei Lope de Vega und Vorgdngern, 
Hildesheim, 1933) los cuales no acepto completamente, pero, que en general, nos 
pueden servir de guia, encontramos que de las 375 comedias de Lope que ella 
examina, 257 tienen graciosos. A pesar de la exagerada importancia que el 
gracioso asume en la comedia del siglo XVII, escasean los estudios sobre dicha 
figura. Véanse las obras siguientes a manera de bibliografia: W. 8. Hendrix, 
Some Native Comic Types in the Early Spanish Drama, Columbus, Ohio, 1925; J. 
P. W. Crawford, The Pastor and the Bobo in the Spanish Religious Drama of the 
XVI Century, Romanic Review, I1, 1911; The Braggart Soldier and the Rufidn in 
the Spanish Drama of the XVI Century, in ibid; 8. E. Leavitt, Notes on the Gracioso 
as a dramatic Critic, Studies in Philology, IV, 1981; E. B. Place, Does Lope de ¥ 
Vega’s Gracioso stem in part from Harlequin?, Hispania, 1934; J. F. Montesinos, 
Algunas observaciones sobre la figura del donaire en el teatro de Lope de Vega, en 
Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, 1925, II, 469-504; Ticknor, History, ed. 
1849, II, 244 y sigs.; Schack, Geschichte, ed. 1854, 250 y sigs.; Klein, Geschichte des 
Dramas, Leipzig, 1871-75, X, 187; Wurzbach, Lope de Vega, und seine Komédien, 
Leipzig, 1899, 90; Martinenche, La comédia espagnole en France, Paris, 1900, 119- 
120; R. Schevill, The Dramatic Art of Lope de Vega, Berkeley, 1918, 23-24; Pedro 
Mufioz Pefia, El teatro del maestro Tirso de Molina, Valladolid, 1889, 29, 157, 208; 
Marjorie E. C. Bradford, The Gracioso of Lope de Vega, Radcliffe College, Ph.D. 
thesis, 1929-30, (inédita). 
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ban dice: “‘repare de paso en que fué la primera en que se introdujo 
la figura del donaire, que desde entonces tanta ocasién dié a las 
presentes.”’? Con raz6n dice Ticknor que debié haber producido un 
efecto notable,’ y con raz6n se vanagloria Lope de la introduccién de 
dicho personaje que habfa de ser otra de las muchas riquezas que él 
habfa de legar a sus contempordneos y a la posteridad dramatica 
espafiola. 

Sin embargo, la critica moderna ha puesto en tela de juicio el 
aserto de Lope, inclindndose a dudarlo. Castro dice: “Hasta que 
no se haga un fino estudio, cronolégico y literario del gracioso en el 
teatro de Lope, no sabremos el valor (tal vez escaso) que deba con- 
cederse al aserto.”’* Federico Rufz Morcuende: “Si reconocemos 
veracidad a la dudosa asercién hecha por Lope . . . La francesilla 
fué la primera comedia en que introdujo la figura del donaire.”’ ® 
Maria Heseler: ‘‘ Die Angabe Lopes, dass er der Schépfer des kom- 
ischen Typus in Drama sei, ist ebensowenig wértlich zu nehmen, wie 
seine andere tiber das erste Erscheinen des gracioso in der France- 
silla.* Vossler: “Den Dichter hat, wie so oft, auch hier sein 
Gedichtnis gestéuscht.”” Menciona a continuacién algunos dramas 
que segin él son anteriores a La francesilla, y concluye diciendo: - 
“ Abgesehen davon fillt es schwer zu glauben, dass Lope gerade in 
seiner Jugend, als er besonders stark unter dem Einfluss der italien- 
ischen Komédie und Stegreiftechnik stand und mit der Farcen der 
ilteren Spanier schon sehr vertraut war, sich die Wirkung des 
Gracioso versagt haben sollte.”” Finalmente, Buchanan se expresa 
igualmente con reservas: “The presence or absence of the gracioso 
may be an indication of the date of a play. . . . Some years ago, 
on internal evidence, I determined the date of this play (La france- 
silla) as 1598. But there are plays written as early as 1594, for 
example, El maestro de danzar, that contain the character.*® 

* Acad. N. V. 665 b. 

* Ticknor, op. cit., 244. Hablando del interés que Lope tenia por el gracioso, 
dice Lord Holland, (Some Account of the Life, etc., London, 1806, 189): “Lope not 
only wrote but performed the part of such a buffoon at Valencia, in 1599 on the 
celebration of Philip III’s nuptials.” Holland se basa en la continuacién de la 
Historia de Mariana, hecha por Mifiana. La Barrera mantiene que esta afirmacién 
no tiene ningin fundamento. Cf. Acad. I, 79. E. Julié Martinez resuelve este 
enredo en Documentos, etc., en Bol. de la Real Acad., III, 1916, 540-560, en 
particular, 543, nota 4. 

* Rennert y Castro, Vida, etc., Madrid, 1919, 481 y 376 nota 1. 

5 Acad. N. X, Introd. vii. 

* Heseler, Op. Cit., 14. 

’ Karl Vossler, Lope de Vega und sein Zeitalter, Miinchen, 1932, 302-3. 

*M. A. Buchanan, Chronology, etc., Toronto, 1922, 6. 
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Hay tantos errores cronolégicos y de interpretacién literaria en 
los argumentos que la crftica ha ofrecido para invalidar la afirmaci6n 
lopesca, que se hace necesaria una revaluacién critica. Frente a 
estas dudas y negaciones nosotros volvemos a plantear el problema, 
enfocindolo desde un punto de vista diferente. Es el Tristan de 
La francesilla el primer gracioso que salié de la pluma de Lope como 
él mismo dice? Para mantener este expostulado serfa preciso definir 
al gracioso. Pero tal definicién es imposible, debido a la complejidad 
de dicho personaje.’ Por lo tanto, analicemos los rasgos caracte- 
risticos de Tristan y aceptémoslo como férmula o prototipo de gracio- 


sos, pues él fué el primero de su especie que Lope consideré digno 
de tal nombre. 


CARACTER{STICAS DE TRISTAN 


1. Si no esté borracho cuando aparece en escena, Tristan tiene 
fama de borrach6n. Asf pues, cuando empieza a disparatar, Felici- 
ano dice: ‘‘ Ya comienza este borracho.” tarde, para alen- 
tarlo, pues tienen que hacer un viaje por los Alpes, Feliciano le dice: 
“TG los pasards con vino,”’ y Tristan se queja de que se bebe poco. 

2. Tristan es cristiano, aunque no se nos presenta bebiendo y 
comiendo tocino para afirmar su cristiandad. 

3. Parodia los amores y otros actos de su amo. 

4. Parodia los discursos de Feliciano al igual que sus actos. Al 
largo discurso de despedida de Feliciano que termina: 

Adiés, Arminda; adiés, celos, 
papeles, gustos, amores, 
pues sblo un taco de trucos 
ha dado conmigo en Londres." 


* Dice Heseler en sus conclusiones (op. cit., 118): “Was wir am meisten an 
Lopes gracioso bewundern miissen, ist die ausserordentliche Mannigfaltigkeit.”” 
Place, (op. cit., 257) lo define asi: ““To me the word gracioso denotes in its Golden 
Age theatrical sense a confidential servant who provides comic relief: (1) by 
making witty, humourously nonsensical, calculatedly stupid, or whimsically 
extravagant speeches, all of which are frequently ribald and which often have 
nothing to do with the plot; (2) by parodying his master’s love affair; (3) by 
manifestations of hunger or gluttony; (4) by sometimes speaking a jargon or 
dialect; (5) by showing cowardice. In addition the gracioso gives advice to his 
master, sometimes to the extent of providing considerable plot moti 

© Acad. N. V, 667 a. 

" Acad. N. V, 570 a. No atinamos con el significado de este pasaje, por 
cuanto que Feliciano no va a Londres, sino a Francia. A menos que los versos en 
bastardillas no constituyan un idiotismo cldsico, nos inclinamos a creer que Lope se 
identific6 momenténeamente con Feliciano, recordando la expedicién de la 
Invencible, que a decir verdad, tampoco lIlegé6 a Londres. De todos modos, 
Londres esté més relacionado con Lope que con Feliciano. 
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Adiés, amigos fingidos, 
moneda que ahora corre, 

y si verdadero alguno, 

mi destierro sienta y llore . . . 


sigue la parodia de Tristan: 


Adiés, tabernas de corte, 
galera en que yo solfa 
fundar mis estanteroles; 
lavaderos y pilares, 
baratillo y herradores. 
Adiés, Juana, que sin duda 
me has pegado lamparones, 
pues voy 4 Francia a curarme 
en un rocin matalote.” 


5. El es presuntuoso. Se precia de saber mucho, cuando, en 
realidad no sabe nada. Le gustan los términos altisonantes que, 
como es natural, pronuncia erréneamente." 

6. Tristan es el encargado de recitar los pasajes picantes de la 
pieza.“ El resultado es que a veces su lenguaje es muy bajo. 

7. Tristan se las echa de polfglota.” 

8. A veces se esfuerza por ser gracioso. Entonces lo vemos 
empleando retruécanos, forjando imdgenes extravagantes, fingiendo 
no entender lo que se le dice, etc. Por ejemplo, Feliciano se acuerda 
de Madrid y exclama:—jAh Prado mfo!—y Tristan responde: 


Bien haces, 
como jumento te acuerdas 
del lugar adonde paces.'* 


9. Este ejemplo demuestra que a veces él es también irrespetuoso 
para con su 

10. Es refunfufién. En sus apartes graciosos, dichos al ptblico, 
él se burla de su amo y llega asf a simpatizar con el auditorio. Asi 
vemos que después que Alberto, padre de Feliciano, ha dictado la 
sentencia que lo destierra de su patria, Tristén se burla de su amo a 
guisa de consolacié6n: 

® Acad. N. V, 670 a. 

Ibid. 667 a 

Thid. 698 a. 

8 Thid. 695 a. 

16 Thid. 675 a. 

17 Toid. 678 a. 
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FELICIANO. {Qué estdés hablando entre dientes? 

TrisTAN. jSucesos, por Dios, notables! 

FELICcIANO. qué te ries? 

TristTAN. De verte 
con mil cscudos en oro."* 


11. El, no solamente se burla de su amo en su misma cara, sino 
que se burla de él a sus espaldas: 


Desde el miércoles 
le dié cierta sefiora vino estitico, 
y, como amante enfermo del estémago, 
anda el pobrete con aquellos béguidos, 


mirando al cielo que parece astrélogo.” 


12. Tan acostumbrado esté a burlarse de la gente, que si no 
halla de quien burlarse, se mofa de sf mismo: 


Y a mf con jamén que sea purisimo, 
que me tiene Amor acabadisimo.™ 


El se burla de su propio estado y linaje: 


Soy camarada y amigo 
de este hidalgo, criado digo, 
que siempre adelante paso; 
digo, que él viene tras mf, 
él a caballo y yo a pie.” 
Dorista. Es caballero? 
TristAN. No.” 


13. Tristén siente un desvelo constante por el dinero. Bastante 
que le romper4 la cabeza a Feliciano por haber perdido sus escudos. 
Y aunque éste lo consuele, nada lo convencerd: 


jOjos que los vieron ir, 
No los verén mas en Francia.” 

18 Thid. 669 a. 

19 Tbid. 678. 

Ibid. 

Tbid. 676. 

Ibid. 

% Tbid. 676 b. El gracioso representa ciertas tradiciones populares que se 
manifiestan en la citacién de refranes y viejos romances como éste. Estos versos 
que anotamos, procedentes de uno de los romances a Belerma, (Romancero General, 
BAE, I, 260) se hicieron proverbiales, como lo prueban las siguientes citas: Lope, 
El anzuelo de Fenisa, H. III, 384 c; La serrana de la Vera, Acad. XII, 8-9; Tirso, 
Palabras y Plumas, BAE V, 3 a; Quifiones de Benavente, NBAE, XVIII, 814 a; 
Castillo Solérzano, Tardes entretenidas, (Col. de Nov. Antiguas Esp.) ed. Cotarelo, 
p. 181. 
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14. Si Tristdén “suefia con los cuartos,” su eterna pesadilla es la 
comida. Tan pronto ve el dinero, lo primero que se le ocurre es: 


Métete en cas de un figén 
y comamos como grandes.™ 


15. El esindiscreto. Fué debido a su indiscrecién que las damas 
francesas les pescaron los cuartos.* 

16. Sin embargo, él es astuto y saca a Feliciano de los aprietos 
en que se mete. 

17. Las intromisiones de Tristén son caracteristicas de todos los 
gracioso. Este resorte c6mico es muy comin, pues da lugar a la 
desesperacién del galén. Este contraste entre el gal4n desesperado 
y colérico y el criado entrometido se encuentra en muchas ocasiones 
en La francesilla. 

18. El es incrédulo. No cree en pamplinas mitolégicas, ni hasta 
en la historia misma. Cuando Feliciano recurre a la antigiiedad y 
a la mitologia para justificar la burla que Clavela y Dorista les 
hicieran, Tristan responde: 


Qué diablos me estan diciendo 

indtiles bernardinas 

en tiempo que a pie caminas 

y de hambre vas muriendo? 

jAh, vieja de Satands, 

pescador con pie de cabra! .. . 
FELicraNno. Asif hicieron las arpias 

los manjares de Fineo. 
TristAN. jHistorias! . . 


19. No solamente las necesidades fisicas ocupan los pensamientos . 


de Tristan, sino que se desvela también por la comodidad fisica 
en general. 


FELICIANO. 4No hizo César romano 
mas indignos desatinos? 
TrisTAN. No iba a pie por los caminos, 
las espuelas en la mano. . .”” 


20. La belleza de Clavela deslumbra a Feliciano, pero no asf a 
Tristan. El clasifica a todas las mujeres en la misma categoria: 
volubles, indignas de causar el desvelo de los hombres. 
™% Acad. N. V, 669 a y b. 

% Ibid. 676 a. 
% Ibid. 677 a 
27 Tbid. 
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FELicraNno. Esta no es mujer, es sol. 
TrisTANn. Sea de invierno, porque pasa 
presto aunque tarde amanece.”* 


El no excluye a ninguna. Véase de qué figura se vale para expresar 
su opinién de Arminda: 


El caldero sube y baja; 
pero el pozo no se mueve. 
Ans{f ser4é Madrid y ella: 
él quedo y ella mudable.** 


21. Tristan es el consejero de su amo, especialmente en cuestiones 
de amor. Dada la opinién que él tiene de todas las mujeres en 
general, se comprender4 fdcilmente que su consejo ser4 contra el 
amor, o en pro del facil amor. Cuando se encuentran en un aprieto 
a causa de la aventura con Clavela, Tristan le dice a Feliciano: 


Bueno fuera haber callado 
y no tener que llorar, 
que el ganso por el graznar 
muere & manos del soldado.” 


Ya él le habfa aconsejado anteriormente que no se metiera en asuntos 


de amor, que nunca tienen buenos resultados. 

22. Como se ve del ejemplo anterior y como ya dejamos apuntado 
(nota 23), Tristén es amigo de refranes, moraiejas, etc. 

23. Tristén, como todo buen gracioso, es embustero; pero sus 
mentiras son inofensivas. 

24. El es cobarde por naturaleza. En cualquier peligro en que 
se encuentra, él se acuerda de que es mortal. Asif lo vemos dandole 
consejos a Feliciano: ‘‘Si no huyes, ten por cierto que no escapas de 
ser muerto.”’*? Este consejo lo da él pensando en si mismo. 

25. Tristén, como todo buen gracioso, es leal criado. Pero no 
hay que llevar esta idea a la exageracién. El seguird a su amo a 
prueba de hambres y malos tratos, como Montesinos nota, pero su 
lealtad reconoce limites. En esto, Lope sigue a Torres Naharro, 
cuyo gracioso, Boreas, abandona a Himeneo cuando ve que el 
Marqués sale, espada en mano, furioso, a vengar la deshonra de su 
hermana. Cuando la cobardia del criado se encuentra en conflicto 
con su lealtad, por lo general, la iltima cede. El instinto natural 

Tbid. 675 a. 

Ibid. 674 b. Cfr. 692 a. 

Tbid. 685 b. 

685 b, 699 b. 

Tbid. 684 b. 
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prevalece en él como humano, y muy humano, que es. Cierto, que 
él esté siempre animado de los mds nobles propésitos. Asf vemos a 
Tristan exclamar: ‘ Dame sefior, muerte a mf y deja a Pedro, sefior!’’ 
Pero esos arranques no son mds que payasadas. Tan pronto como 
él ve que Alberto hace el menor movimiento, exclama: “jAy, 
muerto soy!” 

26. Esos arranques de valor no son, en el gracioso, ni mds ni 
menos que farfantonerias. El se las quiere echar de bravo; por eso 
intercede. La bravuconerfa es una de la caracterfsticas distintivas 
del gracioso. Asf vemos a Tristdn haciéndose el ofendido: 


Buena esté la borrachera, 
Perote con mi fregona . . . 
. . y ella, mona, 
anda buena virotera. 
jEntrese all4 enhoramala!* 


El lector que sabe que Pedro y Perote no son mds que Clavela, dis- 
frazada de hombre, comprende realmente las sandeces de Tristan. 
A esta actitud nada mejor que la pregunta de Clavela: “ {La paz de 
Francia te enoja?”’ 

27. El campea libremente por toda la pieza. 

28. Estd estrechamente ligado, con los personajes principales de 
la comedia, a la traza, tanto, que en muchos casos él es quien resuelve 
los enredos que se presentan en el desarrollo de la trama, eg: él es 
quien descubre la identidad de Clavela, que esté disfrazada. 

29. Si Lope fuera a seguir la técnica de Torres Naharro, Tristan 
terminaria el drama; pero noes asi. Sin embargo, él es quien recita 
los Gltimos versos de los dos primeros actos, en los cuales se menciona 
el titulo de la comedia: ‘‘ ;Qué graciosa francesilla!”’ 

30. Finalmente, junto con el casamiento del galén y la dama se 
procede al inevitable matrimonio del lacayo y la sirvienta, aunque 
en esta comedia la sirvienta no es Dorista, criada de Clavela, sino 
Juana, sirvienta de la casa de Feliciano. 

Estas son, en resumen, las caracteristicas sobresalientes del 
gracioso de La francesilla. Sobre el sentido filoséfico del gracioso, 
Montesino ha dicho lo siguiente, que es en todo aplicable a Tristan: 
“«. . . el gracioso y el galén son como dos partes diametrales que 
pugnan dolorosamente por aprehender la realidad. El lacayo 
ensefia a su amo a olvidar; pero el espfritu del afligido escapa aquel 
bienaventurado esfuerzo para dejarse atormentar voluptuosamente 
por sus penas de amor. El uno no para mientes sino en las miserias; 

* Ibid. 698 a. 
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el otro no tiene alma sino para las excelencias. Carne y espfritu. 
No es posible entenderse. Lo impide la contextura espiritual de 
ambos. Es la nobleza o la plebeyez, la sangre.” * 


Dramas DE Lope ANTERIORES A La francesilla. 


La francesilla fué escrita en 1595 y no en 1598, como hasta hace 
poco se crefa.** Partiendo de esta fecha examinemos ahora, a la 
luz del andlisis que de Tristén hemos hecho, los personajes cémicos 
que lo preceden que los criticos han aceptado como graciosos. 

Veintiseis comedias hay atribuidas a Lope que se suponen o que 
se sabe fueron escritas antes o durante el afio 1595. Estas son: 


1574? El verdadero amante 

1579?-83? Hechos de Garcilaso y el moro Tarfe 

La Pastoral de Jacinto (primer drama en tres actos?) 

1587? Belardo furioso 

1587? El soldado amante 

1587-98 El cerco de Santa Fe 

1588-95 El hijo venturoso 

1588-95 La infanta desesperada 

1588-95 El ganso de oro 

1588-95 El nacimiento de Ursén y Valentin 

1590? El grao de Valencia 

1593? Los enredos de Benito 

* Montesinos, Op. Cit., 489. Al decir “carne y espfritu” lo primero que se 
nos viene a la mente son los sinénimos respectivos, Sancho y Quijote. En el 
desarrollo de su estudio el Sr. Montesinos los aludié inevitablemente. Bien pudo 


afiadir que Lope no pasé por alto este parecido. El desprecio agradecido, H. II, 
253. 


que con su nombre se escriben. 

Sancho. Y a mi, por si no duermo, 
me dais? 

Inés. Don Quijote, 
porque vos y vuestro amo 
imitéis sus aventuras. 

Montesinos cita otro pasaje de La cortesia de Espafia, Acad. N. IV, 352 b, sin hacer 
hincapié en este punto. 

* Cfr. J. H. Arjona, La fecha de La francesilla, en Hispanic Review, V, 1937, 
73-76. 


i 

Inés Pues un libro y esta vela 
os ser4 de gran provecho. 

D. Bernardo. jQuién es? 

Inés Parte veintiseis 

de Lope. 

D. Bernardo. Libros supuestos 
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1594? La venganza venturosa 
1594 San Segundo de Avila 
1594 Laura perseguida 
. 1595 Jorge toledano 
1590-95 Los amores de Albania e Ismenia 
. 1583 La defensa en la verdad 
1587? La ingratitud vengada 
1588-89 Méds vale salto de mata que ruego de buenos 
1590-95 El démine Lucas 
1593 Los comendadores de Cérdoba 
1593 La tragedia del rey D. Sebastidn y bautismo del 
principe de Marruecos 
1593 El favor agradecido 
1594 El leal criado ° 
1594 El maestro de danzar 


Las primeras diez y siete comedias de esta lista no ofrecen par- 
ticularidad alguna que justifique un andlisis detallado del elemento 
cémico. En casi todas ellas sentimos la vivaz musa de Lope hilva- 
nando escenas cémicas, creando personajes mds o menos risibles, 
inventando chistes y retruécanos, difundiendo, en general, el ele- 
mento del donaire que tan importante papel habia de desempefiar 


poco después al concentrarse en el personaje del gracioso. En El 
grao de Valencia hallamos un picaro jocoso. En El ganso de oro 
encontramos dos rufianes: Matracé6n y Tragafieros, un alcahuete, un 
soldado viejo, cojo, manco y tuerto, un gitano y dos rameras. En 
La infanta desesperada hay dos hombres y una mujer presos. En 
Belardo furioso el elemento del donaire es mucho mds extenso. 
Belardo marcha por toda la pieza, haciendo y deshaciendo en sus 
locos devaneos que contagian a los demds personajes de la comedia; 
pero éstos no son, ni en los unos ni en el otro, esencialmente graciosos. 
Sin embargo, Bato, personaje de minima importancia, que el poeta 
apenas bosqueja, sugiere algunos de los rasgos caracteristicos de la 
figura del donaire. Alguno que otro elemento cémico que hay en 
la pieza se halla disperso por todas partes. Todos los personajes 
comentan alguna gracia. Pero falta en la comedia la centralizacién 
del elemento cémico en un personaje solo que podamos llamar el 
gracioso. De Laura perseguida dice Place, ‘‘There is no gracioso as 
such, but merely a comic rustic of bobo order who figures in two 
scenes.” *® Diidase en extremo que Las burlas y enredos de Benito 
sea de Lope. Dice Américo Castro: “La atribucién a Lope requiere 


* Place, op. cit., 261. 
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detenido estudio.” *7 Cotarelo: ‘‘Del examen interno de esta 
comedia se deduce que no debe pertenecer a Lope, sino mds bien a 
un poeta andaluz.” ** Ademdas, y esto es lo que nos importa, como 
ya Rennert y Castro han notado, no tiene la comedia figura del 
donaire.*® En El hijo venturoso, Leonardo, loco de amor comete 
insensateces que un sentido de humor pervertido llamarfa graciosas. 
Himel no le dedica ni una palabra al elemento cémico de esta 
comedia en su estudio.“ En fin, no creemos necesario pasar revista 
de todas las comedias de la primera parte de nuestra lista pues el 
elemento del donaire es escaso y si lo hay, Lope no lo deposité 
expreso en ningtin personaje para llamarlo el gracioso de la comedia.“ 

Las comedias del segundo grupo merecen discusién aparte, pues 
son éstas las que segin la critica ofrecen ejemplos de gracioso 
anteriores al Tristan de La francesilla. 


LA DEFENSA EN LA VERDAD 


Heseler @ y Vossler “ le atribuyen un gracioso a esta comedia. 
Tanto uno como la otra se conforman con referirla al afio de 1583, 
o poco después, a causa de la relacién de la batalla naval de las Islas 
Terceras que se hace en el primer acto. Tanto uno como la otra 
desconocen 0 ignoran por completo las reservas de Cotarelo sobre 
la paternidad lopesca de esta comedia.“ Y lo que es mds impor- 
tante, ninguno de los dos crfticos alemanes ha notado las peculiari- 
dades de la versificaci6n que hace la fecha de 1583 absolutamente 
imposible. He aqui el andlisis total de la versificaci6n: romance, 
59%, redondillas 24%, pareados 15%. Sin hacer hincapié en que 
la parquedad de formas poéticas no delata la versdtil pluma de Lope, 
es evidente que el exagerado porcentaje de romance indica una fecha 
mucho mds tardfa de la que los crfticos alemanes le atribuyen a esta 
comedia. El andlisis de la versificacién indica que esta comedia 

7 Rennert y Castro, op. cit., 466. 

%8 Acad. N. IV, Introd. viii. 

%* Rennert y Castro, op. cit., 466. 

A. Hamel, op. cit. 

“| C. Bruerton, Lope’s Belardo-Lucinda Plays en Hispanic Review, V, No. 4, 
1937, enumera sélo veintitin dramas auténticos escritos antes de 1599. Nuestra 
lista se dilata mucho mds porque hemos incluido dramas auténticos y dudosos y 
algunos cuyas fechas no han sido establecidas definitivamente. Pero si se hallara 
mas tarde que algunas de estas comedias son posteriores a 1595, esto no perjudica 
nuestra exposicién, pues Lope excluyé el gracioso de muchas comedias posteriores a 
La francesilla. 

Op. cit. 14. 

@ Op. cit. 302-303. 

“ Acad. N. IV, Introd. xvi. 
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debié haber sido escrita o refundida entre el 1620 y 1630.“ Por lo 


tanto no es necesario averiguar si Trigueros es 0 no es un gracioso 
completo, lo cual, dicho sea de paso, es dudabilfsimo. 


LA TRAGEDIA DEL REY DON SEBASTIAN Y BAUTISMO DEL 
PRINCIPE DE MARRUECOS 


Heseler “ incluye esta comedia dos veces en la lista final de su 
Studien. La incluye primero entre los dramas de la Parte XI con 
el titulo de El principe de Marruecos; le atribuye la fecha de 1602- 
1603, que copia de Buchanan, y dice que no tiene gracioso. La 
vuelve a incluir entre las comedias sueltas, con el titulo de La tragedia 
del Rey Don Sebastidn; le atribuye la fecha de 1593, que copia de 
Menéndez y Pelayo,*” y le asigna un gracioso, Alonso, villano. 
{|Vamos, hombre! El tal Alonso no es gracioso, ni cosa que se 
parezca. El es un campesino timorato que figura en sélo una 
escena, donde unos ladrones le roban el burro en que cabalga 
levantandole en vilo sobre la albarda sin que él se dé cuenta. Ya 
Rennert noté: “A few jests are assigned to Zulema and to the 


villano Alfonso (sic), but there is no true figura del donaire in 
the play.” 


MAs VALE SALTO DE MATA QUE RUEGO DE BUENOS 


Al editar esta comedia, Cotarelo dice: ‘‘ El principio de un romance 
que canta Mendoza, criado de don Carlos, ‘Hortelano era Belardo, 
en las huertas de Valencia,’ nos pudiera indicar que esta comedia, 
fruto de la mocedad de Lope, fuese escrita en Valencia entre 1588 
y 1590.” ** Vossler ** y Heseler *° desconocen o ignoran nuevamente 
la fuerza del subjuntivo y mantienen que esta comedia fué escrita 
para la fecha en que Cotarelo dice que pudo haber sido escrita; que 
Mendoza es un gracioso, y que por lo tanto, Lope se equivocé en su 
dedicatoria de La francesilla. 

La cita del romance prueba solamente que la comedia fué escrita 
después de la fecha mencionada pero no establece en modo alguno el 

“ El Sr. 8. G. Morley me sugiere amablemente, anticipando resultados de la 


extensa cronologia de Lope que prepara con el Sr. C. Bruerton, que esta comedia 
debié haber sido escrita después de 1625, y que ademas el texto actual no parece 
ser de Lope. 

Op. cit. 126 y 182. 

‘7 Sobre la fecha de esta comedia, Cfr. J. H. Arjona, Dos errores de cronologia 
lopesca, en Romanic Review, Vol. XXVII, No. IV, 1937. 

8 Acad. N. VII, Introd. xx. 

* Op. cit. 302. 
% Op. cit. 14. 
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terminus ad quem de la composicién de la comedia. Esta misma cita 
aparece en Las paces de los reyes, 1604-1617 y en Al pasar del arroyo, 
1616." Ademés, el andlisis de la versificacién prueba concluyente- 
mente que esta comedia no pudo haber sido escrita en época tan 
temprana: redondillas 41%, romance 36%, décimas 3%, liras 5%, 
sueltos 4%, y quintillas 8%. El excesivo porcentaje de romance, la 
presencia de décimas ® y la escasez de quintillas son indicaciones 
patentes que Mds vale salto de mata . . . no pudo haber sido escrita 
sino en la segunda década del siglo diez y siete. Nétese ademas 
otra caracteristica notable: los tres actos terminan en pie de romance. 

Descartadas pues, estas tres comedias, que por errores crono- 
légicos la critica habia introducido en este perfodo de la vida de 
Lope, concretémonos a discutir las Gltimas cinco comedias de nuestra 
lista, cuyas figuras cémicas son los verdaderos precursores del 
gracioso. Este se incuba en la mente lopesca en los afios 1593-1594. 


% Cfr. C. Bruerton, On the Chronology of Some Plays by Lope de Vega, Hispanic 
Review, III, No. 3, 248. La fecha de Al pasar del arroyo, que Bruerton cita como 
1615-1616, ha sido establecida finalmente por W. L. Fichter, en Hispanic Review, 
(mismo nimero) como el 29 de enero de 1616. 

® Cfr. Juan Millé y Giménez, Sobre la fecha de la invencién de la décima o 
espinela, en Hispanic Review, V, No. 1, 1937. 

% Aqui el Sr. 8. G. Morley me sugiere una vez mds que esta comedia debié 
haber sido escrita entre 1612 y 1615 y que el texto presente no parece ser de Lope. 

“Por mantener el método que nos hemos propuesto discutiremos sélo en 
forma de nota el caso de La ingratitud vengada. 

Ni Rennert ni Castro le atribuyen gracioso a esta comedia. Heseler incluye a 
Rodrigo, lacayo de esta comedia, entre los graciosos de Lope. (Op. Cit. 127) 
Place, (Op. Cit. 260) niega esta atribucién: ‘Of Lope’s three most primitive extant 
comedias (El verdadero amante, La pastoral de Jacinto and Los hechos de Garcilaso 
de la Vega y moro Tarfe), all written before 1585, none has a gracioso even in 
embryo. The same may be said of La ingratitud vengada and Belardo furioso (both 
possibly of 1587) . . . La ingratitud vengada does have four rufianes and a lackey 
named Rodrigo who comes on stage dancing in one scene, but this lackey is in no 
sense gracioso as defined above.” 

El elemento del donaire de esta comedia se halla esparcido por todas partes. 
Varios personajes hay en ella en que se encuentran esbozados algunos de los rasgos 
caracteristicos del gracioso. Estos personajes son los rufianes mencionados: 
Garrancho, Cespedosa, Barboso, y Matamoros, los cuatro, fanfarrones de la ralea 
que se encuentra en Rinconete y Cortadillo. Quizds si fuera éste el aspecto de la 
comedia que atrajo a Cervantes en su critica que de ella hace en el Quijote. 

Alejo y Belardo son dos pajes que nos hacen sonreir con sus nimiedades. 
Corcina, es una madre alcahueta, que nos recuerda a la Tia fingida. Finalmente, 
Tancredo y Rodrigo son dos criados que segdn algunos criticos se disputan el 
honor de ser la figura del donaire. Rodrigo tiene menos de gracioso que Tancredo, 
y atin éste no puede Ilamarse un gracioso. En él encontramos el intento de la 
parodia de las acciones del galin. Sin embargo, la parodia es tan convincente, 
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Ex pémine Lucas 


Decio, capigorr6n de esta comedia, no es un gracioso completo, 
pero su desarrollo indica que no es uno de los primeros intentos de 
Lope. Basdndonos en el desarrollo de este personaje, concordamos 
con Castro en que la fecha de esta comedia debe de ser 1593." 

Decio aparece por primera vez ‘“‘con una sotanilla muy rafda, 
y otra hecha pedazos debajo, y un mal sombrero y un mal ferreruelo,” 
a medianoche, en el centro de una plaza desierta, haciendo un recado: 


jQué hora para enviar 
un forastero a la plaza!** 


Sale muerto de miedo, pero animdndose a s{ mismo, se las echa de 
bravo. Cuando Floriano, su amo, le sale al encuentro, para robarle 
la sotana, pues se quiere disfrazar, entonces, jAqui fué Troya! 
Decio habla hasta latin: “‘Logicam audio et sum ego compostel- 
lanus!”’ *’ dice él, queriéndose hacer pasar por estudiante salmantino. 
— Gallego?—pregunta Floriano.—Maxime—responde Decio, y asf, 
por el estilo, continta la conversacién en latin chapurrado. Toda 
esta escena est4 llena de un humorismo muy sabroso. 

Decio podra ser todo lo fiel que se quiera; pero con tal de salir 
bien de un aprieto, él no respeta nia su amo. Asi lo vemos insul- 
tando a Floriano disfrazado: 


Eso es llano, 
sino que siendo villano, 
presume venir del 


Floriano se enfada, le pide que suelte la capa, si no quiere volver al 
mes6n con la cabeza rota. Y naturalmente que Decio arroja la 
sotana y todas las vestiduras que tenfa y se va refunfufiando: 
‘*Nudus salf del mes6n, ed illus revertar nudus.’’ 

En el segundo acto, ya pasada toda la tempestad, Decio se nos 
presenta como una figura simpdtica. Encuentra a su amo en un 
estado lamentable y al reconocerlo por la dichosa sotana, le pregunta: 


que se convierte en realidad, y el criado, no el galdn, es el que termina por merecer 
la mano de la protagonista. Esto es indudablemente algo muy ajeno a la psicologia 
del gracioso que si a veces le hace la corte a la dama principal, es solamente a 
manera de mofa. 

% Rennert y Castro, op. cit., 34, nota 1. 
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56H. I, 44a. 
 Jbid. 46a. 
58 Thid. 
Tbid. 46 c. 
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«No reconoces, sefior, a tu antiguo servidor?” Hacen las paces, 


y Floriano se alegra de que haya llegado tan a buen tiempo para 
llevar una carta a Salamanca. 


Decro. No estoy para caminar. 
FLoRIANo. 4Cémo? 

Estoy sin blancas. 
FLoRIANo. No te faltar4 dinero. 
Decio. Y sin él te he de servir.” 


He aqui, una vez mas, la lealtad del lacayo puesta de relieve. 
El hard cualquier cosa por su amo. Sus sentimientos son, por lo 
general, nobles, si son espontdneos; pero una vez que se da de frente 
con la realidad, sus sentimientos desaparecen momentdneamente 
para reaparecer pasado el peligro, como las aguas de un rio que se 
sumergen al pie de una montafia para volver a brotar bien pronto 
mas frescas y claras. 

Ultimamente encontramos a Decio en un mesé6n, tratando de 
arreglar asuntos de suamo. Comienza alzando la voz, pero ve que 
el tabernero le contesta con altaneria “jPor el Duque don Bribén, 
que te deshaga la faz!”” El se amansa y propone: “ Averigiiémoslo 
en paz.” * Encontrdndose con el obstdculo, él cede, y pensando en 
el bien de su amo, él revela su secreto, afiadiendo: ‘‘ Aunque sé que 
de matarme, sin deber por eso pena.” * Tan pronto como aparece 
Floriano, las cosas cambian de aspecto. Ahora no es el mesonero 
el que lo va a intimidar con gritos. Decio sabe que su amo lo 
defenderd y ahora se da aires de importancia. 

En fin, terminaremos esta discusién de El démine Lucas asegu- 
rando que Decio no es un gracioso completo. Cierto que él retine 
algunas de las caracteristicas de la figura del donaire, pero éstas son 
tan pocas que no le conquistan el titulo de gracioso. El aparece 
solamente en la sexta escena del primer acto, en la décimacuarta del 
segundo, y en las décimaquinta y décimaoctava del iltimo. Esté 
ligado en parte a la trama de la obra, pero no marcha al compas de 
su amo parodiando sus actos o sus didlogos. Ni siquiera esta 
presente al final de la pieza. 

Decio ha atrafido la atencién de algunos criticos. Rennert cita 
a Chorley que duda si el personaje de Decio puede ser llamado 
gracioso o no. Buchanan y Castro pasan la cuestién por alto. 
Heseler lo incluye en su lista de graciosos,™ y, finalmente, Place 

Tbid. 46 b. 

Thid. 64 a. 

® Ibid. 

* Rennert, op. cit., 504. 

 Heseler, op. cit., 127. 
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niega que Decio sea un gracioso,“ Y tiene raz6n pues Decio es 
solamente un precursor de la figura del donaire. 


EL LEAL CRIADO 


Heseler incluye a Julio en su lista de graciosos.** Vossler no esta 
seguro: “‘Im Leal criado den Lope am 24 Juni 1594 in Alba de Tormes 
abgeschlossen hat, kommt ein dienender Begleiter des Helden 
namens Julio vor, dem mit seinen Wortwitzen und Parodien der 
Haupthandlung so gut wie nichts zum richtigen Gracioso fehlt.’’ *” 
Rennert: “This play has no true figura del donayre. The criado leal 
of the title is Uberto, and not the servant or criado Julio who is also 
one of the personages. Julio has some few witticisms alloted to 
him, but the gracias are soon abandoned.” ** Place: “‘ El leal criado 
exhibits a servant, Julio, who makes comic speeches and parodies 
the main love action but is not the Loyal Servant of the title réle 
and in general is a very secondary character.” * 

Esta actitud titubeante de la critica se debe a que Lope juguetea 
con la idea del gracioso sin decidirse completamente. En Julio se 
retinen contadas cualidades del gracioso, pero le faltan muchas de las 
marcas distintivas de dicho personaje. Su presencia es escasisima 
en la comedia. El apenas si sigue a su amo. En segundo lugar, la 
clasica pareja de la dama y el galdn esté relegada a segundo término 
de importancia, pues el verdadero interés del drama es subyugar 
todas las acciones a los actos de lealtad de Uberto, modelo de criados 
leales. El drama que es de por sf de pobre contextura, relega a 
Julio a lugar de mfnima importancia, y por lo tanto, le resta la 
cualidad esencial del gracioso: su importancia en la accién. Por 
consiguiente, honramos a Julio lo suficiente con ponerlo junto con 
Decio entre los precursores del gracioso. 


EL MAESTRO DE DANZAR 


Este es uno de los dramas que mds ha dado que hacer a los criti- 
cos. Buchanan,” Heseler,” y Federico Ruiz Morcuende ” afirman 


® Place, op. cit., 261. “Of the four plays written between 1588 and 1595 (Zl 
démine Lucas, etc. . . . ) none has a gracioso . . . El démina Lucas exhibits in 
two scenes a student flunky or capigorrén whose clothes are stolen by the chief 


™ Acad. N. X, Introd. vii. 


character in order to pose as a student tutor.” 
Op. cit. 127. 
{ * Op. cit. 302. 
8 Op. cit. 514. 
Op. cit. 261. 
™ Chronology, 6. 
™ Op. cit. 131 . 
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que El maestro de danzar tiene un gracioso. Rennert dice sencilla- 
mente: ‘‘The servant Belardo suggests the gracioso.” ™* Place lo 
analiza de este modo: “ El maestro de danzar has likewise a very minor 
comic character, Cornejo, who seems to have scant connection with 
the plot.” Dice Lope en sus acotaciones: “Salen Aldemaro, Belardo 
y Cornejo, escudero armado a lo gracioso.”’ Place cree que “these 
are the earliest examples . . . in Lope’s plays of the use of the word 
gracioso tending toward its ultimate connotation.” * Castro: “En 
El maestro de danzar, compuesta a mds tardar en 1594, el criado 
Belardo (Cornejo en la fe de erratas, pég. 543) representa el tipo 
del gracioso.” = En la misma pagina, entrada diferente, “En 
El maestro de danzar, el escudero Cornejo se parece mucho a un 
gracioso.” 

Pues bien, el Cornejo de esta comedia no es mds gracioso que 
ninguno de los que venimos examinando. El es cobarde, burlén, 
comilén, amigo de la exageracién y los retruécanos, y se las echa de 
sabihondo, pero todas estas caracteristicas estan muy ligeramente 
insinuadas. Parecen rasgos de un pincel timido, no seguro de si 
mismo, que titubea antes de esparcir la pinturaenellienzo. Cornejo 
es un personaje demasiado insignificante en la pieza. Su papel es 
muy corto y no contribuye en nada al desenvolvimiento o desenlace 


de la accién. Por eso, calificarlo de gracioso equivaldria a dilatar 
exageradamente el sentido de la palabra. Rennert lo describe 
acertadamente cuando dice que Cornejo augura el tipo del gracioso. 


Los COMENDADORES DE Cé6RDOBA 


Sabemos que Gabriel Nifiez se comprometié el 9 de julio de 1593 
a representar una comedia titulada Los comendadores. Con este 
titulo la incluye Lope en su primera lista del Peregrino. Sin em- 
bargo, no podemos afirmar categéricamente que Los comendadores 
y Los comendadores de Cérdoba sean una misma comedia, o hasta qué 
punto sea el texto que poseemos copia fiel del original lopesco.”* 

Por equivocacién Castro mantiene que esta comedia no tiene 
figura del donaire.”” El] Galindo de esta comedia es tan gracioso 
como Tristén o cualquier otro gracioso consumado de Lope. Una 

% Op. cit., 508. 

% Op. cit., 261. 

% Op. cit., 481. 

76 Aqui tambén los Sres. Morley y Bruerton me sugieren que aunque es 
posible que Los comendadores citada en Hl peregrino sea la misma de Los comenda- 
dores de Cérdoba, esta comedia difiere de la citada por Niifiez pues el andlisis de la 


versificacén indica que fué escrita en fecha posterior a 1593. 
™ Ibid. 470. 
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somera lectura de la comedia basta para convencernos. Cierto es 
que Galindo tiene un fin trégico, muriendo a manos del Veinticuatro 
que rabiando de celos mata a cuanto bicho viviente alberga su casa. 
Pero no hay que extrafiarse, pues ya Montesinos ha mostrado que 
muchos graciosos mueren con el donaire en los labios.”* 

Sin embargo, Los comendadores de Cérdoba representan un caso 
excepcional en la carrera literaria de Lope. El poeta que se vana- 
gloria de escribir tantas comedias, que dispersas por el mundo no 
vuelven nunca a él, o si vuelven llegan tan estragadas que él no las 
reconoce, parece haber tenido afecto especial por esta comedia toda 
su vida. Prueba de ello es que si la escribié en 1593 o antes, la 
debié haber tenido presente al editar sus Rimas en 1602, pues en 
ellas incluye dos de sus sonetos.”* La recordé en 1603 al incluirla 
en la primera lista del Peregrino. La record6é en 1609, cuando fué 
publicada. Millé y Giménez cree que el texto actual data de esta 
fecha. La introduccién de décimas, que no aparecen, segtin él, hasta 
1599, justifica su conjetura.*® Finalmente, Lope le dedicé otro 
recuerdo a esta comedia en El cuerdo en su casa, que se supone escrita 
después de 1598.** 


Que de un cierto veinticuatro 
hay una historia espantosa, 
de corénica en prosa 
y versos en el teatro. 

Este dicen que maté 

las criadas y criados, 

© inocentes o culpados, 
tanto que no perdoné 

@ un papagayo que hablaba, 
porque no se lo decia 

y & una mona porque hacia 
sefias de hablar y callaba. 


En resumen, hasta que no se establezca el texto original de Los 
comendadores de Cérdoba, el que se supone escrito antes de 1593, no 
podremos formarnos idea completa del desarrollo que el gracioso 
habia alcanzado para esa época. Y hasta que no sepamos las altera- 
ciones que sufrié dicho texto no podremos juzgar el personaje de 
Galindo anteponiéndolo a Tristan. 

78 Montesinos, op. cit., 473, nota 3. 

19 Jérder, op. cit., 276-77. 

8° Millé y Giménez, op. cit., 45. 

8 H. II, 462 a. Para la fecha, cfr. Jérder, op. cit., 55. 
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Eu FAVOR AGRADECIDO 


Esta comedia, cuyo primer acto esta escrito y firmado de pufio y 
letra de Lope, con fecha 19 de diciembre de 1593, nos ofrece’ el 
ejemplo mds acabado de las figuras cémicas que preceden al Tristan 
de La francesilla. La mayoria de los criticos mantienen que Pinelo 
es un gracioso. Place caracteriza esta actitud: “Lope de Vega pre- 
sents a bona fide gracioso type in his El favor agradecido, and with 
the following characteristics: he makes witty and humorously non- 
sensical speeches, parodies his master’s love affair, and manifests 
chronic hunger and cowardice. Both this gracioso and that of Los 
comendadores de Cérdoba appear so to speak, out of a clear sky: in 
the plays previously mentioned there is no evidence of experimenta- 
tion pointing toward the gracioso formula, no gradual evolution, 
no putting together of a dash of bobo, a spoonful of lacayo, and a 
tincture of picaro. Lope may have happened on a copy of the 
Himenea . . . (de Torres Naharro) and may have said to himself, 
thrilled to the marrow: ‘Eureka!’ forthwith putting pen to paper to 
write Los comendadores de Cérdoba with a gracioso; but such a 
coincidence must be questioned if more plausible possibilities can 
be alleged.” 

Indudablemente que debemos aceptar esta posibilidad cum grano 
salis, dada la disposicién del dramaturgo y del ptblico para quien 
escribia. Es dudabilfsimo que si Lope descubrié la vena cémica del 
gracioso en 1593 lo abandonara durante dos afios hasta llegar a 
La francesilla. 

No hay duda que Pinelo tiene mucho de gracioso, pero hay algo 
en él que lo diferencia de la larga familia que lo habia de suceder. No 
hallamos en él ni la burla ni la alabanza de su linaje, ni mucho menos 
la cémica parodia de las acciones y amores de su amo, aunque si es 
cierto que al final de la pieza se casa con un apéstata princesa mora. 
Como todo buen gracioso, Pinelo es el consejero de su amo, pero sus 
consejos no son los que acostumbra dar el gracioso. El eterno 
consejo del gracioso para males de amor es el que hubiera dado Lope 
mismo: otros amores; Pinelo receta la caza y el ejercicio. El 
cardcter aventurero de Pinelo, que se viste de moro con su amo; se 
introduce bajo falsa representacién en la corte de un rey de Argel, 
huye arriesgando la vida en galeras turcas, desempefiando el papel 
de embajador en el tréfago del campamento, y otras tantas aventuras 
que pasamos por alto, dan a Pinelo cierto matiz de seriedad que no 
es propio del gracioso. Asif no es de extrafiar que Rennert le niegue 
* Place, op. cit., 260-61. 
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gracioso a esta comedia, o que Buchanan, admitiendo que Pinelo es 
un gracioso, diga: “There is nothing Spanish about him.” ‘Y, 
hablando luego de la comedia en general: “‘ This play goes far to show 
that the New or Lopesque Comedia did not exist in 1593; certain 
elements were still lacking.” * Y la nueva comedia lopesca, tal 
cual la interpretamos hoy dia, presupone al gracioso acabado. 


Del andlisis que hemos hecho de las comedias de Lope que se 
suponen o que sabemos fueron escritas antes de 1595 se desprenden 
las siguientes conclusiones: 

1. Debido a errores cronolégicos la critica habfa crefdo hallar el 
gracioso en comedias anteriores a 1593. 

2. Debido a errores de interpretacién literaria se la hab{fa otor- 
gado la denominacién de gracioso a otros personajes mds 0 menos 
cémicos que aparecen en dramas escritos en 1593 y 1594. 

3. Estos afios constituyen una época de ensayo con respecto al 
elemento cémico, en la cual se concretan gradualmente los rasgos 
caracteristicos del gracioso. 

4. De estos precursores del gracioso, el Galindo de Los comenda- 
dores de Cérdoba y el Pinelo de El favor agradecido son ejemplos casi 
perfectos; pero en el caso del primero falta material para confirmar 
la fecha de composicién de la comedia, o por lo menos, no sabemos 
hasta qué punto Lope retocé la comedia, y por lo tanto, al gracioso, 
al publicarla; y en el caso del segundo, la critica moderna varia en su 
interpretacién de la figura del donaire. 

5. Por consiguiente, es preciso admitir ahora que es posible que 
Lope tenga raz6n cuando dice que el gracioso sali6é por primera vez a 
las tablas espafiolas en La francesilla. 

6. Pero, aun admitiendo que Los comendadores de Cérdoba y El 
favor agradecido amenacen este argumento, podemos retrasar la 
entrada del gracioso sélo dos afios, y para los efectos de la cronologia 
podemos aceptar como posteriores a 1593 las comedias que tengan 
graciosos. 

7. Las siguientes comedias mencionadas en la primera lista de 
El peregrino que tienen graciosos pertenecen, pues, a la década 
1593-1603. 

El enemigo engafiado; El primer rey de Castilla; La serrana de 
Tormes; El caballero del milagro; El mdérmol de Felisardo; El vaquero 
de Morafia; La varona castellana; Los torneos de Aragon; La divina 
vencedora; El mesén de la cortes; Los donaires de Matico; El lacayo 
fingido. 
® Buchanan, Modern Language Notes, 1909, 199. 
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Las siguientes comedias, cuyo terminus ad quem ha sido estable- 
cido por la erftica, se remontan a mds tardar al 1593: 


1593-1600 Los Guzmanes de Toral 
1593-1602 El remedio en la desdicha 
1593-1598 El galén escarmentado 
1593-1598 La serrana de la Vera 
1593-1598 La traicién bien acertada 


Hemos excluido de esta lista las comedias en que a la presencia 
del gracioso y a la inclusién en la primera edicién de El peregrino se 
opone el peso de una versificacién de época mds tard{a, lo cual indica 
que fueron refundidas. Hemos exclufdo tambien comedias de 
dudosa atribucién a Lope.* Nos hemos circunscrito meramente a 
las diez y siete comedias que toda la evidencia indica que fueron 
escritas en la década comprendida entre 1593-1603. 

J. H. Arsona 


Connecticut State College 


* Cfr. por ejemplo: El primer Fajardo, Antonio Roca, El nacimiento de Cristo, 
La lealtad en el agravio, El engafio en la verdad, etc. 


THE INFLUENCE OF GONGORA ON MEXICAN 
LITERATURE DURING THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY | 


OUGH Géngora’s name is always linked with gongorism and 

though the Spanish Academy accepts gongorismo and cultera- 
nismo as synonymous terms, it is not my intention to discuss in this 
paper what is traditionally known as culteranismo. My intention 
is rather to try to show to what extent Géngora himself influenced 
the literary output of Mexico during the seventeenth century and 
how far Mexico adopted gongorism as developed by him, inde- 
pendent of any traditional culto elements already present in Span- 
ish literature. For the gongorism developed by Géngora was 
something very different from what it became in the hands of his 
imitators. 

In discussing Géngora’s contribution one must remember that 
humanism had already contributed to Spanish poetry so-called 
culto words, that is to say, words taken from Latin and Italian. 
It had also produced a slightly latinized syntax and had contributed 
themes of classical mythology. Mystic theology and the romance 
of chivalry had furnished a well-determined body of allegory and 
certain imaginative and heroic elements that came to form the 
background of ornate poetry during the seventeenth century. 
The poetry of Herrera el divino had contributed light and color and 
a certain heroic virtuosity which reached its height in the famous 
Oda a la victoria de Lepanto. All these elements Géngora took and 
transformed with the leaven of his own stupendous imagination. 

Perhaps the outstanding intellectual characteristic of Mexico 
during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries was 
its interest in humanistic studies and theology. Perhaps it would 
not be too much to say that in Mexico humanism took a stronger 
hold than in Spain and that it continued to dominate Mexican 
thought long after it had spent its force in Spain. Mexico had 
before her two problems: the conversion of the Indians and their 
education. The necessity of learning Indian dialects and of trans- 
lating into them the various libros de doctrina made necessary dic- 
tionaries and vocabularies and placed a certain emphasis on language 
and syntax, giving no time for the cultivation of the imagination or 
originality of thought. Erudition replaced originality to a much 
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larger degree than it did in Spain. Theology too developed an 
importance beyond that attained in the mother ccuntry. Theo- 
logical and educational works issued from the Mexican press in 
ever-increasing numbers, whereas secular works were rare indeed. 
Mexican theological works, moreover, stressed scholastic rather 
than mystical thought. The development of fine-spun concepts 
and intricate ideas was a natural exercise for the mind of the criollo, 
whose leading mental trait was and is agudeza. One would expect 
to find then a culteranismo in which conceptismo and agudeza pre- 
dominate. In other words, the background for the development 
of gongorism was different from that of Spain, and therefore gon- 
gorism itself was different. 

Other elements present in Mexico which determined to some 
extent her poetic development were those found in Spain. The 
italianate influence was strongly felt. Many Italian books found 
their way into Mexico during the sixteenth century, to say nothing 
of the circulation in manuscript of the works of Herrera, Gutierre 
de Cetina, and other Spanish writers of the italianate school.' 
Chivalresque and pastoral fiction were popular ? in the New World. 
Of the books shipped to Mexico during the early seventeenth 
century, the most popular were those dealing with theology and 
history. There were present, then, in Mexico all the elements of a 
culto and conceptista literature. 

Poetry in Mexico before the seventeenth century had taken the 
form of narratives based on the conquest, many of them mere 
rimed chronicles with rather realistic details and crude technique. 
Religious poetry, too, had flourished and had reached its highest 
expression in the works of Herndn Gonzdlez de Eslava. In his 
works were many words of Aztec origin, but otherwise they marked 
no startling change in poetic expression. Latin poetry flourished 
in the hands of the Jesuits and a number of flores poetarum appeared. 

The earliest form in which Géngora’s works circulated in Mexico 
was in the romanceros in which his early work appeared. In the 
book lists of the 1580’s and 1590’s * the romanceros are prominently 
mentioned. They were also popular during the early years of the 
1One of these manuscripts, entitled Flores de varia poesia, exists in the 


National Libary in Madrid. It is a collection from the works of 29 authors and 
bears the date 1577. 

* See Leonard, Irving A., Romances of Chivalry in the Spanish Indies, Berkeley, 
1933. 

* See Leonard, Op. cit., pp. 58, 67, 74, and Fernandez del Castillo, Francisco, 
Libros y libreros en el siglo XVI, Mexico, 1914, pp. 435, 444, and 445. Géngora 
was well represented in the first six parts of the romancero. 
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seventeenth century. Many of Géngora’s poems were published 
by Pedro de Espinosa in Flores de poetas ilustres. This book 
reached Mexico as early as 1608.5 It is possible that manuscript 
copies of the Polifemo and the Soledades circulated in Mexico 
before they were published in Spain.* The literary discussion 
evoked by Géngora’s style certainly reached Mexico. As early as 
1617 a writer was advocating the estilo claro in Mexico.? Another 
writer mentioned Géngora as a model of elegance,* but in 1625 a 
biting criticism of the estilo nuevo appeared.* Echoes of gongorism 
crept into the works of the period,’ however, and by 1635 the 
Cordovan poet was well known in Mexico. 

The increase in poetic activity in Mexico between 1630 and 
1640 certainly owed something to Géngora. The influence of the 
Cordovan poet, however, was more strongly felt later, between 1650 
and 1690." During the 60’s and 70’s Géngora’s name appeared 
fairly frequently in the book lists for New Spain.” At the same 
time Quevedo and Gracidén were becoming popular and shared 
honors with the Andalusian poet.“ In their mental characteristics 

* Archivo de Indias, Contratacién, Registro de naos, Nueva Espafia, 18-4-57 /7 
through 18-5-82/7. Also Leonard, pp. 77, 78, 79, 83, 99, 102, 105 ete. The 
first six parts of the Romancero general and the ninth part contained many of his 
poems. LEarly poems also appeared in Los Lusiadas and La Austriada, books 
which were shipped to Mexico at intervals after 1580. 

18-4-75/25. 

* No proof of this is available, but since the poems of Mallara, Herrera, and 
others were known in Mexico before they were published in Spain, it is logical 
to suppose that Géngora’s might have become known in that way. See note 1. 

7 Francisco Toro in “Cancién real” in Diego de Cisneros, Sitio . . . de la 
ciudad de México, Mexico, 1618, preliminary pages. 

* Diego Ferndndez de Cérdoba in some “Quintillas”’ in the same work, ibid. 

*Sebastidn Gutiérrez, “Prélogo del autor a si mismo,” in Arco triunfal: 
“Dos cosas havéis de comunicaros . . . la primera . . . huydis cielos y tierras 
en vuestras descripciones y pinturas, de camofear auroras, anarticar los polos, 
enrizar los cristales de los rios . . .”’ etc. 

10 Arrias de Villalobos, “México en 1623,” in Genaro Garcia, Documentos 
para la historia de México, XII, Mexico, 1907, pp. 187, 190, 191. 

1 Tt must be remembered that it was not until 1633 that an edition of Todas 
las obras appeared in Spain. In 1628 the 1627 Vicufia edition had been prohibited 
in Spain. In 1630 it was ordered confiscated in Mexico. This was for technical 
reasons, of course. Archivo Histérico Nacional, Madrid: Cartas, Mézico, 1053. 
Copies of the work undoubtedly slipped in, however, before it was recalled. 

# According to the book lists which I consulted in the Archivo de Indias for 
the years between 1660 and 1672 Géngora’s works went over in various forms: 
Obras de Géngora, Romances de Géngora, Géngora comentado, and in the Romanceros. 

% The following conceptista writers and their works appear frequently in the 
book lists for the latter half of the seventeenth century: Hortensio, Gracidn, 
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the former were closely akin to the criollo mind, which could not 
appreciate the real beauties of Géngora’s imagery but took naturally 
to the agudezas of the conceptistas. 

The first definite gongoristic traits appeared in a Mexican certa- 
men of 1633 in honor of Saint Peter Nolasco."* Such lines as “‘ Poco 
bajel a muchas ondas ffa,’’ and “‘En campos de zafiro que adulando 
tu sol en los espejos liquidos forman nftidos reflejos,” inspired a 
marginal commentator to write, ‘‘no las entiendo.” “ Other ex- 
amples of gongoristic lines appeared in a prose work by Juan Rod- 
riguez de Leén entitled Panegirico augusto castellano, published in 
Mexico in 1639. Though the author belonged to the conceptista 
group of orators made famous by Felix Hortensio de Paravicino, 
and though his work on the whole was agudo rather than culto, he 
did not refrain from using gongoristic expressions to adorn his style. 
Two examples will suffice: ‘‘ mtsicos de pluma’”’ to refer to birds; and 
Géngora’s peculiar use of the word “‘perfodo’’: ‘‘el bosque una her- 
mita, blanco cisne entre sus 4rboles, breve perfodo en su espesura.”’ 

In 1645 a book written by Manuel de los Olibos made use of 
gongoristic color. The following passage is a good example: 

En verde trono pompa de escarlata 
mano violenta con rigor deshojas, 


porque sea la ceniza de las ojas 
coral difunto en timulo de plata. 


Géngora in his most bizarre vein had not yet been adopted, however, 
and a glosa based on the celebrated ‘Aprended flores de mf” is 
to be found in the same book."* 

In 1654 Géngora’s works were prominently cited in a certamen 
poético. This was the certamen sponsored by the University of 
Mexico in honor of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin. 
The book was published by the secretary of the certamen, Juan de 
Guevara, who was later to collaborate with Sor Juana Inés de la 
Cruz in Amor es mds laberinto and who seems to have been thor- 


Quevedo, Ledesma, Pantaleén de Rivera, Jacinto Polo, Juan Owen. Quevedo 
and Gracidn finally outstrip Géngora—though it must be remembered that 
Géngora is often cited in the 1642 and 1648 editions of the Agudeza y arte de 
ingenio. By the early eighteenth century Géngora is no longer listed, but the 
works of Quevedo and Gracidn are still popular. 

“4 This certamen still remains in manuscript in the Biblioteca Nacional in 
Mexico City. It is entitled Relacién historiada and the author seems to have 
been Fray Juan de Alaves. 

% The manuscript was corrected by Fray Fernando Alvarez, and the com- 
ment may be his. 

16 Exequias funerales y pompa ligubre, pp. 26 and 30 respectively. 
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oughly familiar with the work of Don Luis de Géngora. The first 
certamen demanded a “Cancién Ifrica del metro de una del nunca 
bastantemente alabado ordculo de las mejores musas de Espafia, 
D. Luis de Géngora, que empieza A la pendiente cuna.” Three 
canciones were submitted,” but they imitated only the meter and 
the rime. Gdé6ngora’s is a nature poem, whereas the poems in the 
certamen are religious and erudite. The certamen on the whole is 
not gongoristic, and many of the poems show conceptista traits. 
One of the contributors to the certamen was Agustin de Salazar y 
Torres, who was born in Spain and went to Mexico in 1647. He 
was educated by the Jesuits and at the early age of twelve recited 
from memory and explained the Polifemo and the Soledades. In 
his complete works there is an imitation of the Soledades, but 
whether it was written in Spain or in Mexico I do not know. The 
poems he contributed to the certamen were not gongoristic."* 
During the 60’s and 70’s Géngora seems to have become more 
popular in Mexico. A certamen of 1665 is replete with quotations 
from, and imitations of, his work.’® In none of the poems, however, 
is there a complete reproduction of the poet’s most characteristic 
manner. In fact, no one seems to have developed a gongorism 
just like Géngora’s. None of his imitators took the liberties with 
syntax that the Cordovan poet did, nor did anyone succeed in using 
double and triple images in rapid metamorphosis. They borrowed 
or imitated phrases, words, meter, and verse. Thus we find some 
centones derived from Géngora’s work. The elaborate poem, how- 
ever, proves to be anything but a typical gongoristic poem. The 
result is absurd because the poetasters failed to take into account 
the fitness of the lines selected for the subject under discussion, and 
the result is that the description of the temple is interrupted by the 
appearance of a lefio (boat) with its lino (sail). Plants and flowers 
are scattered over the whole and, superficially viewed, one would 
seem to have a poem in the true gongoristic manner. As Géngora 
in the Polifemo and Soledades deals largely with nature and life in 
the country, it is apparent that his lines could not well be adapted 
to the description of architectural peculiarities, even though the 
architecture was baroque. These centones do serve to indicate, 
however, which were Géngora’s most popular poems at this time. 
1 The book is not paged. 


18 Mexican writers called him “el segundo Pantaleén,” a reference to Pan- 
taleén de Rivera. 


19 See José de la Llana, Empresa métrica. 
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Most of the lines were taken from the Soledades, the Sonetos, and 
the Canciones.”° 

Poems much more typically gongoristic are to be found in 
Breve relacién de la plausible pompa, published by Diego de Ribera 
in 1673. The introductory poem is typically gongoristic as the 
following example shows: 


Dulcemente sonora; 

no aquella, que en diversos orizontes 
Citara ya canora 

las aguas enfrenéd, movié los montes; 


Cuante 

del aire poblacién armoniosa 

en concentos suaves 

luces vocales, mtsicas estrellas.” 

The book also includes a certamen, some of the poems of which are 
decidedly gongoristic. One by Alonso Ramfrez de Vargas, of 
whose work only scattered copies have come down to us, has many 
gongoristic traits, though the syntax is normal: 


ara poca a tanta imagen 
O nunca sus artezones 

con diente tenaz el aspid 
del tiempo muerda atrevido 
antes respecte cobarde.** 


Another poem that shows many traits of the Andalusian poet, 
especially in the use of color, was submitted by Felipe de Perea: 


No admira en vuestra tela 
purpureando a la nieve, si ensefiadas 
de Minerva en la escuela 
havéis sido tan bien disciplinadas 
que tenéis muy de estilo 
tefiir la nieve en grana hilo a hilo. 
Borddis con trama de oro 
el estambre vital, cuyas labores 
2° In the centones written by Juan de Guevara 43 lines were taken from the 
Soledades, 43 from the Sonetos, 12 from the Panegirico al Duque de Lerma, 140 
from the Canciones. Alonso Ramirez de Vargas used 31 from the Soledades, 14 
from the Polifemo, 49 from the Sonetos, 46 from the Canciones, and 8 from the 


2 Op. cit., pp. 14, 26, 34v respectively. 
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con modesto decoro 

ocultan mucho fruto en pocas flores: 
0 telas cuyos altos 

dan al celeste azul bellos asaltos.” 


Another certamen, that of 1683 published by Carlos de Sigiienza 
y Géngora and entitled Triunfo Parténico, shows to an even greater 
extent the influence of Luis de Géngora. The laudatory poems are 
thoroughly gongoristic. Francisco de Ayerra y Santa Marfa wrote: 


Si de tu heroica pluma los caudales 
Si de tu dulce estilo los primores, 
Sudando aromas, y virtiendo flores, 
Perlas son, son aurfferos christales. 


The following by Alonso Ramfrez de Vargas might have been written 
by Géngora himself so far as stylistic peculiarities are concerned: 


Esta de triunfo grande, breve suma, 
Que cifra luchas de ingeniosa arena; 
En donde ardores de una y otra vena 
Se admiran vuelos de una y otra pluma; 
De tanto mar, arroyo ser presuma 
En cuyas aguas dulcemente suena 


Cada Cysne, con no ristica avena, 
Con pico sf; que le argenté su espuma. 


An imitation by Juan Pérez Ribero of Géngora’s Cancion beginning 
‘Que de invidiosos montes levantados” copies the rime and meter 
of the original, but there all resemblance stops.” The imitation is 
heroic whereas the original is a love poem. 

Another group of poems was based on the Cancién a la toma de 
Larache, but the poems, unfortunately, were written in the form of 
centones. They show the overwhelming popularity of the Sonetos. 
Most of the lines chosen are not typical of Géngora’s style. The 
tone of the poems is heroic, however, in keeping with that of the 
model.” The imitations are more pedantic. In Géngora pedantry 
is diluted ; in his imitators it is highly concentrated. 

Other imitations are based on one of Géngora’s coplas, the first 
line of which is “ Mientras él mira suspenso.” Two of the poems 
based on it are conceptista; another, submitted by Sor Juana Inés de 
la Cruz, is didactic in tone; and a fourth is humorous.“ None is 
gongoristic. 

P. 55. 


=P. 75 ff. 
™“P. 95 ff. 
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Enough has been said to show that the minor writers of the 
period, though they were trying to imitate the great poet of Cor- 
dova, never achieved his most startling style. 

The secretary of the certamen just discussed was Carlos de 
Sigiienza y Géngora. Though he censured the use of the florid 
style of writing in the introduction to his Paratso occidental,® a 
prose work, he did not escape the vogue of the hour in poetry. How 
well he knew the work of the Andalusian poet is clearly to be seen 
in the Triunfo Parténico. In 1662 Sigiienza had written a poem 
called Primavera indiana.** This is a close imitation of the Pane- 
girico al Duque de Lerma, except that the poem deals with the Virgin 
of Guadalupe and has religious elements. Both poems have the 
same number of stanzas, seventy-nine, and are written in octavas. 
Even ideas and lines are imitated in the Primavera. The following 
opening lines from the two poems will show to what extent the 
Mexican poet borrowed from his model. 

Panegtrico: 

Si arrebatado meref algtn dia 
Tu dictamen, Euterpe, soberano, 
Bese al corvo marfil hoy desta mia 
Sonante lira tu divina mano, 
Emula de las trompas su armonfa. 


Si merecf, Calfope, tu acento 

De divino furor mi mente inspira, 

Y en acorde compas da a mi instrumento, 
Que de marfil canoro, a trompa aspira, 
Tu dictamen. 


Here and there throughout the poem characteristic gongoristic 
lines appear. 
In his Oriental planeta evangélica, written in 1668, gongoristic 

hyperbaton and imagery abound: 

Cuyos ecos repiten las canoras 

Del cielo luces. 

Aromaticas l4grimas enjuga 

Que al imperio de Flora 

Da la dudosa Aurora.” 


The outstanding characteristic of the poem is the use of light and 
% Mexico, 1684. 


** This had been published as a suelia in 1668. 
*” Mexico, 1700, pp. 1, 3. 
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color. Sigiienza was undoubtedly one of the most gongoristic of 
the poets of the period. 

A good example of how so-called gongorism in Mexico differs 
from that developed by Géngora himself is the Primero Suefio by 
Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz.”* The title reads in part, “‘que compuso 
imitando a Géngora.” The title, verse-form, and syntax of the 
poem (it is the only poem I have found in Mexico imitating more - 
than a medias the Andalusian’s astonishing syntax) certainly recall 
the Primera soledad, but there the resemblance ends. There are 
striking differences between the two works. The atmosphere of the 
two poems is altogether different. In the latter it is one of light and 
color, in the former all is dark, vague, and impressionistic. In the 
Soledad all is clear-cut imagery. The second notable difference is 
to be found in the subject-matter, which in the Suefio is didactic 
and philosophical, whereas the Soledad is merely a description of 
nature. Sor Juana goes into the physical processes of sleep and the 
psychological properties of dreams, in which her soul rises as a cloud 
of vapor and scales the heights and confines of the universe. The 
poem is characterized by extreme subtlety and obscurity, due not 
to the language but to the abstract nature of the thought. The 
poem has none of the beauty of the Soledades and is far more diffi- 
cult to understand. 

In other poems the nun shows gongoristic influence. In the 
famous sonnet, Este que ves engafio colorido, the ogee tad line 
recalls the last line of Géngora’s Sonnet XLIV. 

Sor Juana: ** 


Es cadaver, es polvo, es sombra, es nada. 
Géngora: *° 


En tierra, en humo, en polvo, en sombra, en nada. 


The idea of Sonnet CLXVII is found in her Romance en que acusa 
la hidropesta de mucha ciencia. 
Géngora: *! 


Para tan breve ser quien te dié vida? 
Para vivir tan poco estds lucida, 
Y para no ser nada estas lozana! 


** Published in Obras, II, Madrid, 1725, p. 528 ff. 

** Poemas, Madrid, 1690, p. 3. 

® Biblioteca de autores espafioles, XXXII, Madrid, 1872, p. 432. 
% Idem, p. 446. 
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Sor Juana: 


Si es para vivir tan poco 
De qué sirve saber tanto? 


In a silva published in Sigiienza’s Trofeo de la justicia espafiola 
Sor Juana uses characteristic gongoristic syntax: * 


Cuantos sonoros beve 
De Hipocrene en la fuente numerosa 
Alientos soberanos. 


The idea of space is also that found in Géngora: 


Los opuestos confines 
Del orbe, de tu fama los acentos. 


Her “arcaduz de la garganta’’ reminds one of Géngora’s “‘arcaduz 
de la mano.” The tone of the whole is heroic. The silva is ir- 
regular in form, but there is no description of nature like that of the 
Andalusian nor is the imagery like his. The idea of the whole is 
conceptista. 

It is perhaps in a poem written in esdrijulos in which she de- 
scribes the “proporcién hermosa de la Condesa de Paredes” that 
Sor Juana comes closest to gongoristic imagery; and yet as a true 
imitation it rings false. 


Datiles de alabastro tus dedos, 
fértiles de tus dos palmas brotan; 
frigidos, si los ojos los miran; 
cdélidos, si las almas los tocan. 


In her Neptuno alegérico and the accompanying explicacién Juana 
often cites Géngora, whom she calls “Apolo anadaluz” and “ Vir- 
gilio cordobés’’; an occasional passage shows the influence of the 
Spanish poet. The work on the whole is merely mythological.” 
It may be said that on the whole Sor Juana’s work is more concep- 
tista than gongorino and that the only close imitation of the Cor- 
dovan poet is in the syntax. 

Summing up, it is easier perhaps to enumerate Gdéngora’s 
stylistic traits that were not adopted in Mexico than to detail those 
that were. The traits that scandalized Géngora’s contemporaries 

® Poemas, p. 51. 


* Republished in Schons, D., Some Bibliographical Notes on Sor Juana Inés 
de la Cruz, Austin, 1925, pp. 12-13. 

* Poemas, p. 211. 

% Poemas, p. 277. 
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in Spain were his revolutionary syntax, the obscurity resulting from 
his strange metaphors, and his blending of concision of language 
with diffuseness of thought. No one, aside from Sor Juana in an 
occasional poem, really imitated him in syntax. Sometimes one 
finds hyperbaton in Sigiienza y Géngora or in Ramfrez de Vargas, 
but nowhere does one find the astonishing lack of sequence and 
order which are such an important feature of the Soledades. Mexi- 
can writers limited themselves to an occasional /inversion within 
the line but almost never applied it to an entire stanza. 

As for obscurity, one finds it often enough in Mexican writers, 
but it is due not to metaphors but to a heaping up of erudite refer- 
ences, subtle concepts, and so forth. In Sor Juana obscurity is 
almost always due to subtlety of thought rather than to language 
or style. Agudeza is easily her outstanding characteristic. The 
paradoxical. combination of concision and diffuseness was not 
practiced at all by Mexican writers. It was a certain peculiarity 
of mind, perhaps, that caused the phenomenon in Géngora, and 
it is for that reason that an exact imitation of his work is impossible. 

Neither did Géngora’s imitators adopt his peculiar double 
images which melt into one another and demand of the reader 
constant attention. Neither did they succeed in catching and 
fixing the real beauty of his imagery. For the outstanding esthetic 
qualities of his work they had no appreciation. It naturally fell to 
the symbolists and modernists, therefore, to discover Géngora. 

The poets and rimesters of Mexico did adopt, on the other hand, 
Géngora’s descriptive use of nature, but of course in a conventional 
and limited way. Where in Géngora the description of nature in 
fantastic metaphors was the background, in Mexico it was the 
frame or incidental adornment of what was otherwise the description 
of a temple, the eulogy of a person, a subtle concept, or something 
else far removed from fields and streams. 

Géngora’s vocabulary was also adopted in Mexico together with 
word combinations that are peculiar to his work. Foreign words 
and neologisms abound. All of Géngora’s imitators showed a 
special fondness for sonorous words. These served to set off the 
heroic style of composition which Géngora certainly helped to make 
popular in the New World, even though he did not originate it. 
This use of sonorous words and pompous phrases came to be an 
integral part of titles, and it is usually considered a typical gongor- 
istic trait. Géngora’s works, however, had very simple titles, and 
the use of bombastic expressions in that way should not be called 
gongoristic. It is just another illustration of how gongorism in the 
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hands of the poet’s contemporaries changed and lost some of its 
original earmarks. Bombastic titles owe as much to the allegory 
of mystic theology and sacred oratory as they do to Géngora’s 
metaphors.** 

The interest in agudeza on the one hand and embellishment 
on the other made of seventeenth-century poetry a very superficial 
thing. Ideas and sentiments came to be wholly lacking except 
in the great poets of the period. That is why Sor Juana stands out 
as the greatest poet of the time. Philosophical poetry, aside from 
Sor Juana’s, scarcely existed in Mexico. Erotic poetry also had 
only one great representative—Sor Juana. Since impersonality 
was the characteristic of Géngora’s poetry, it became the charac- 
teristic of his school, and no incentive was found for the expression 
of feeling and emotion. 

Attention has already been called to the fact that Géngora’s . 
most popular poems in Mexico were the sonnets and canciones. 
This was due to the fact that they are closer to the traditional 
Spanish manner and did not offer the difficulties of the Polifemo and 
the Soledades. The canciones exercised some influence undoubtedly 
on the meter and form of Mexican poetry. 


All in all, then, the imitation of Géngora in Mexico was limited 
to externals and never came to be an integral part of Mexican 
thought or art. ” 
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CAROLINGIAN HEROES AND BALLAD LINES IN 
NON-CAROLINGIAN DRAMATIC LITERATURE 


N reading up and down the comedia, it is curious to note how 

many allusions there are to Carolingian personages in non- 
Carolingian plays. The peers, twelve in number like the disciples 
of Christ, were described by the Can6énigo in the Quijote ' as forming 
a religious order, and by the earlier Garcia de Salazar as “la noble 
cavalleria de Francia que en servicio de Dios & dela cristiandad 
dEspafia venfan, con deseo de echar los moros de toda ella . . .’”’? 
To whom, other than to them, should Isabel la Catélica turn for 
comparisons in Lope’s El cerco de Santa Fe?: 


El valor de aquellos Pares 

se ha pasado a Espafia ahora, 
desde donde el sol le adora 

en sus délficos altares. 

El capitan don Gonzalo, 

harto a Roldan corresponde; 
Reinaldos, de Cabra el Conde; 
con Urgel a Orlando igualo; 
vos, Martin, sois Oliveros; 
Durandarte, Garcilaso; 

y & ese mismo tono y paso 

son los demds caballeros. 
Venid.* 


The mention by Queen Isabel of both Rolddén and Orlando may 
imply a slight distinction between the French and Italian traditions. 
The pairing of the names occurs elsewhere in the comedia,‘ and in a 
mdscara andantesca of 1618 both are included,’ but Don Quijote 
explains that they, and also Rotolando, are one and the same 
personage. Of much more importance—and this is indicated by 

1 Ed. Rodriguez Marin, III, 1927, 431-432. 

* Libro de las bienandanzas y fortunas (R. Menéndez Pidal, “ Roncesvalles.” 


Un nuevo cantar de gesta espafiol del siglo XITI, RFE, IV, 1917, 201). 

Acad., XI, 244 a. 

‘Cf. Cervantes, La casa de los celos y selvas de Ardenia (ed. Schevill-Bonilla, 
Pp. 218); also Moreto, Entremés de los galanes (Tardes apacibles de gustoso entre- 
tenimiento, Madrid, 1663, 86). 
5 Gallardo, Ensayo, II, no. 1528. 
* Ed. cit., I, 285; IV, 60. 
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the mdscara—is the fact that Rold4n and the other paladins are 
grouped among the heroes of chivalry, as they already were in 
Italy.’ Even details are indicative of the association, for just as 
dogs and falcons were called Amadis, Canamor, Florisel, Lanzarote, 
etc., so were Carolingian names employed—usually Rolddén and 
Oliveros, and especially for dogs and horses.* The abuse and mock- 
ery heaped upon the heroes of chivalry must be shared by the peers, 
above all at the hands of the gracioso when he bandies about their 
love-exploits.* Don Quijote breaks a lance in defense of their 
historicity,!° and well he may, in the face of affirmations like the 
following: 
Es cosa de aire 
cuanto en el mundo se ha escrito 
de Amadises y Roldanes." 


Nor does Charlemagne himself escape the shafts of the ingenios, 
from comedia to entremés.% Far indeed are we from the Charle- 
magne of the santa gesta, whom Dante placed, together with Orlando, 
in the fifth heaven among those who fought for the faith.“ Yet it 
must be remembered, for the sake of verity, that the same Spain 
that makes merry over the Emperor and his peers, applauds an auto 
(La mesa redonda) in which they are the protagonists. 

Strings of Carolingian names are coupled often with others of 
the most heterogeneous origin, sometimes producing a sonorous 
twaddle for the amusement of the audience, and sometimes serving, 
with a certain amount of efectismo, as paragons of heroism or 


7 Rajna, Le fonti dell’Orlando furioso, 2nd. ed., Florence, 1900, 30. 

® Lope, El mejor maestro el tiempo, Acad. N., VII, 531 a; El Hamete de Toledo, 
ib., VI, 189 b; Al pasar del arroyo, ib., XI, 262 b; La Dorotea, ed. {Renacimiento, 
pp. 151 and 281; Vélez de Guevara, El diablo cojuelo, Clas. cast., XX XVIII, p. 
101; Entwistle, The Arthurian Legend in the Literatures of the Spanish Peninsula, 
London, 1925, 18, 53, 92, 95. 

While on the subject of names, it may be recalled that Melisendra is borne 
by one of the dolls in Cubillo, Las mufiecas de Marcela (Clas. olvid., III, 1. 692). 

*E.g., Lope, El alcalde mayor, Acad. N., XI, 2196. Another common 
practice is to evoke the doce pares at the mention of the pares of kicks of a horse 
or mule (e.g., Tirso, Cémo han de ser los amigos, NBAE, IV, 4 a); also in connec- 
tion with nones (e.g., Calderén, La banda y la flor, BAE, IX, 165 b, after a mention 
of Ronces-amanites). 

10 Fd. cit., III, 425 ff, IV, 57 ff. 

4 Cubillo, El sefior de noches buenas (Clas. olvid., III, ll. 1020-1022). 

“E.g., Tirso, Esto st que es negociar, BAE, V, 263 c; Entremés del sacristén 
Chinela, Tardes apacibles . . . , 144. In the eighteenth-century Residencia de 
las tonadillas, by Misén (Subir4, La tonadilla escénica, Madrid, 1928, I, 141 and 
403), he is represented as the inventor of tonadas. 

% Par., XVIII, 43-45. 
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amorous proficiency. Another common practice is to mention one 
or more names by association with some character or event in the 
play, as, for instance, in Moreto’s (?) Merecer para alcanzar, when 
the gracioso remarks facetiously that his master the Duke of Mantua 
is looking for Baldovinos.“ Turpin, the gracioso in El rey naciendo 
mujer, by Vélez de Guevara, claims descent from the homonymic 
Archbishop 


que comié con Carlomagno 
en la alta mesa redonda 


mds de una empanada inglesa . . . 


Alarcén is the only playwright who almost never mentions one 
of these names. Lope, of course, heads the list, followed by Tirso, 
but the Calderonians quote more of them—especially the Italian 
ones—than might be expected. Some, like the Conde Dirlos, are 
rarely met with, while others, like Durandarte and Galalén, the 
latter so often associated, in Spain and elsewhere, with Judas and 
other traitors, became proverbial. 

Roldan (Orlando) occurs much more frequently than any other, 
and perhaps more so than the Cid. The prototype of courage, he 
ranges in reputation from the adelantado of the peers and gonfalonier 
of the Church to the proverbial valent@o arruaceiro e arrancador."* 
As the furioso in a love-triangle he is imitated to a varying degree 
in a number of comedias. Among examples which fall outside the 
study by Parducci,!” one of the most interesting is Carlos, in La 
estrella de Monserrate, by Morales,'* who grows increasingly insane 
over the absence of his wife and child, causing “destrogos . . . por 
estas montafias,’”’ cudgeling his servant and calling himself “Orlando 
el furioso,” and the servant, Reinaldos, Ferraguto, etc. In mis- 
cellaneous cases the insanity is reinforced by slashing willows and 
by driving out the villanos, real or imaginary. In conjunction 

“4 Escogidas, part XLIII, Madrid, 1678, 394; another example in Tirso’s La 
ninfa del cielo, NBAE, IX, 439 ab. 

% In a suelia, Sevilla, n.d., p. 5. 

%C. Michaélis de Vasconcellos, Estudos vemunetive Ro- 
mances velhos em Portugal (Cultura espafiola, IX-X, 1908, 109). 

17 L’“ Orlando Furioso”’ nel teatro di Lope de Vega (Arch. Rom., XVII, 1933, 
565 ff); ef. also Montesinos, Tat. ant. esp., IV, 166, and for a historical treatment 
of love-madness, Reinhard, The Old French Romance of “ Amadas et Ydoine,” An 
Historical Study, Durham, 1927, 112 ff. 

18 Primavera numerosa, part XII, Madrid, 1679, 39 ff. 

19 Vélez de Guevara, La luna de la sierra, BAE, XLV, 182 ab; Guillén de 
Castro, El conde Alarcos, Obras, ed. Julid, II, 34 ff; id., La humildad soberbia, 
ib., I, 471 b; Tirso, La villana de la Sagra, BAE, V, 314 a, 325 c-326 b. 
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with the madness the well-known romance by Géngora, “En un 
pastoral albergue,” is sung in part and imitated in the plot of 
Guillén de Castro’s Pagar en propia moneda.” In his Don Quijote 
de la Mancha ** Don Quijote imitates not only Roldén, but also—to 
considerable length—Baldovinos dying from wounds inflicted by 
Carloto. 


Among the ballad-lines which became proverbial” are those 
from two romances artisticos of the Roncesvalles group: 
Y asf con la polvareda 
perdimos a don Beltrane.” 


Con la mucha polvareda 
perdimos a don Beltrane.™ 


Of the passages that contain either or both of the ballad-lines three 
preserve the adjective mucha; * Tirso, on the other hand, uses con 
la grande,** Térrega, por la grande . . . seguimos,” and Vélez de 
Guevara, y con la gran.** Whether or not the actual ballad-lines 
are quoted, the references to Don Beltran and the cloud of dust are 
frequently prompted by the presence of a Beltran in the play, by 
the mention of dustiness or a journey, or by the mere fact that some 


one has lost his way. 
Reminiscences of other lines from the Roncesvalles ballads are 
exceedingly uncommon. For the famous 


% Fd. cit., 1, 97 ff; for other examples of this romance in dramatic and non- 
dramatic literature, cf. Herrero Garcia, Estimaciones literarias del siglo XVII, 
Madrid, 1930, 159 ff; Gates, Géngora and Calderén, Hisp. Rev., V, 244, n. 11; and 
A Gloss of a Ballad by Géngora, Ro. Rev., XX1, 40-42. 

" Fd. cit., Il, 363 b-364 a; 341 a-343 a. 

* Menéndez Pidal, Flor nueva de romances viejos, Madrid, 1928, 108. Come- 
dias read for this study: all of Alarcén, Tirso, Guillén de Castro, Moreto, Rojas 
Zorrilla, Calderén, the available plays of Vélez de Guevara, and much of Lope 
at one time or another. 

*% Durdn, I, no. 396. 

no. 397. 

% Lope, El buen vecino, Acad. N., IV, 13 a; Quifiones de Benavente, Loa con 
que empezé Tomds Ferndndez en la corte, Cotarelo, Col. de entremeses, II, p. 560 a; 
Barrionuevo, Entremés famoso del triunfo de los coches, ib., I, p. 211 b. 

% Desde Toledo a Madrid, BAE, V, 486; also Lope, El casamiento en la 
muerte, Acad., VII, 2816. The second line only occurs in Tirso’s La fingida 
Arcadia, NBAE, IV, 453 b. 

27 El esposo fingido, Poetas dram. val., ed. Julié, I, 263 a. 

%8 Fl amor en vizcaino, los celos en francés, y torneos de Navarra, Escogidas, 
part XVIII, Madrid, 1662, 5. In Quevedo there are a number of examples of 
con la grande and y con la gran. 
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Mala la vistes, franceses, 

la caza de Roncesvalles! * 
in strictly non-Carolingian dramatic literature, I have only one 
example—reading hubisteis, and it is from the loa of Quifiones de 
Benavente cited above.*® Carrefio, the gracioso in Tirso’s Desde © 
Toledo a Madrid, in the same speech in which he quotes the lines 
about Don Beltran, recalls another ballad of the group: * 


{Qué hemos de hacer sin Madrid? 
Fuerza es que tu error confieses; 
vuelta, vuelta, los franceses, 

con corazén, a la lid.* 


Excluding passages containing the “reniego de ti, Mahoma,” or the 
like, because the expression is a commonplace and no reminiscence 
of the ballad is demonstrable, there is at least the possibility that 


Mas vale morir con honra 
que no la vida sin ella, 


in Guillén de Castro’s Ingratitud por amor * is modeled upon 
j Mas vale morir por buenos 
que deshonrados vivir!, 


in the same romance. Similarly, the dream of Dofia Alda in the 
following one may have left an echo in Lope’s El laberinto de Creta * 
and Rojas Zorrilla’s La hermosura y la desdicha.* 

The famous oath of the Marqués de Mantua, in the first of the 
romances ** dealing with the death of Baldovinos and punishment of 
Carloto, finds a propitious field of exploitation in the comedia, with 


* Antologia, IX, no. 186. 
*” Loa con que empezé Tomds Ferndndez en la corte, ed. cit., p. 559b. However, 


Coimbra, 1914, ITI, 103. 

% Obras, ed. cit., ITI, 532 a. 

% Acad., VI, 131 a (cited by Moore, Note on Lope de Vega and the Romancero, 
Hisp. Rev., ITI, 246). 

* BAE, LIV, 454 c; ef., however, the dream in one of the Montesinos ballads 
(no. 175). Lines from no. 185 are found in the Aucto del hijo prodigo (Rouanet, 
Coleccién . . . , Il, p. 305, ll. 336-341). 

* Antologia, no. 165. Parallel passages that may have been present in the 
minds of the dramatists occur in several other ballads: El conde Dirlos (Antologia, 
TX, no. 164); the desafto between Montesinos and Oliveros (ib., no. 177 a); 
Romance de Jimena Gémez (ib., VIII, no. 30 ab). Cf. the Quijote, ed. cit., I, 
310-312 and notes. 
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its countless ‘affronts and vows of vengeance. A fact to bear in 
mind is that most of the imitations of the oath are assigned to 
persons of some quality, rather than to the gracioso or the like, as is 
so commonly the case with other borrowings from the Carolingian 
ballads. Some of the oaths are simple and of no great length, but 
others reverberate across the stage with a delirious emphasis which 
only a situation of emotional violence can engender. This is par- 
ticularly true in plays like La serrana de la Vera, by Vélez de Gue- 
vara,*” in which a mujer burlada shrieks for male blood. A less 
effective and more literary example, delivered by Prince Turbino 
in Lope’s El amigo por fuerza, will serve as further illustration: 


Y por la cruz de esta espada, 
sefial de la que oprimié 
aquella espalda sagrada, 

o la misma vea yo 

de propia sangre manchada, 
jjuro de partirme luego 

y de no volver a Hungria, 
ver tu luz, de que estoy ciego, 
comer alegre de dia, 

tener de noche sosiego, 
vestir gala ni adornarme, 
alzar con brios el cuello, 

de amigos acompafiarme, 
cortar la barba y cabello, 

ni a espejo alguno mirarme, 
de no estar en parte firme, 
dejar de vestir acero, 

ni seda dejar vestirme, 

ni llamarme caballero, 

ni la espada descefiirme; 

de no perder ocasién, 

de no olvidar mi cuidado, 
de no poner dilacién, 

de no vivir en poblado, 

ni admitir conversacién; 

de no pedirle suceso, 

fuera del presente, a Dios, 
que deseo con exceso, 

hasta que os traiga a las dos 


vivo y sano el Conde preso! * 
*" Ed. Menéndez Pidal, Teat. ant. esp., I, ll. 2134-2150. 


* Acad. N., III, Other examples: Lope, Ursin y Valentin, Acad., 
XIII, 520 b-521 a; Arauco domado, ib., XII, 636 b; El mayordomo de la duquesa 


\ 
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Some sixty (octosyllabic) lines from the same ballad have been 
incorporated in the Entremés de los romances,** re-arranged in such 
a way as to make it plausible that the author of the entremés was 
turning the pages of the ballad backwards and forwards as he wrote. 
Millé y Giménez “ has, unnecessarily, it seems to me, debated the 


question whether the passage beginning 
Dénde estas, sefiora mia?, 


was taken from the old ballad or the romance artistico,“ for an ex- 
amination of the three texts will reveal that except for duele and the 
unimportant y (agora) the Entremés de los romances is following the 
old ballad, continuing with lines found only in it and omitting 
the two 


0 no lo sabes, sefiora, 
o eres falsa y desleal, 


found only in the romance artistico. 

Guillén de Castro, in Don Quijote de la Mancha,“ quotes and 
paraphrases the ballad independently of the Entremés de los ro- 
mances, and Calder6n inserts a few verses from it in his burlesque, 
Céfalo y Pocris.* The romance artistico is glossed by Lope in El 
bastardo Mudarra,“ and paraphrased by Tirso in El condenado por 
desconfiado : 


de Amalfi, ib., XV, 231 b; La infanta desesperada, Acad. N., I, 231 ab; Dios hace 
reyes, ib., IV, 597 b; El favor agradecido, ib., V, 497 a; Guillén de Castro, El amor 
constante, Obras, ed. cit., I, 43 ab; Calderén, La nifia de Gémez Arias, BAE, XIV, 
42 a; Juan de la Cueva, Tragedia de la muerte de Virginia, Bibliéf. esp., I1, 20. 
Examples of a burlesque nature: Famoso entremés de Mazalquivi, Cotarelo, op. cit., 
I, p. 67 a; Lope, La gatomaquia, ed. Gasparetti, Florence, n.d., 110; and Villa- 
viciosa’s La mosquea (Bol. Acad. Esp., XIV, 22): 
Yo juro por la leche en que mi abuelo 
pasé anegado a la regién Averna, 
de no cortarme de la barba el pelo, 
ni del vil ganapdn picar la pierna. . . . 
A modern instance of the oath may be seen in Valera, Las ilusiones del doctor 
Faustino (11; Obras completas, n.d., V1, 172). 
%* Cotarelo, op. cit., I, p. 160 ab. 
* Sobre la génesis del Quijote, Barcelona, n.d., 213. 
“ Duran, II, no. 1545. 
® Loc. cit. 
* BAE, XII, 505 b-506 a. 
“ Acad., VII, 4864. In La imperial de Otén, ib., VI, 517 b-518 a, occur the 


lines 
4Dénde estds, sefiora mia, 
causa de todo mi mal?, 


and in Calderén, Mira de Amescua and Pérez de Montalbén, Polifemo y Circe, 
BAE, XIV, 417 ab, 
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Dénde estdis, jamones mfos, 
que no os doléis de mi mal? 
Cuando yo solfa cursar 
la ciudad, y no las pefias 
(memorias me hacen llorar!), 
de las hambres mds pequefias 
gran pesar solfais tomar. 
Erais, jamones, leales: 
bien os puedo asf llamar, 
pues merecéis nombres tales, 
aunque ya de las mortales 
no tengdis ningin pesar.** 
Another gracioso of Tirso’s, Botija, in El cobarde mds valiente, 
makes use of four ballad-lines in a scene reminiscent of Sancho Panza: 


jAy, rocin del alma mfa! 

{Qué hard Botija sin vos? .. . 
Ojos que vos vieron ir 

no os verdn tornar a Francia . . . 
Yo a pata y sin un real 

diré de noche y de dia: 

jadénde estds, bestia mfa, 

que no te duele mi mal? * 


The Durandarte ballad from which Botija quotes runs as fol- 


lows, in two versions: 


Los ojos que nos vieron ir 
nunca nos verén en Francia.” 


Ojos que me vieron ir 
nunca me verdn en Francia.“* 


It was utilized on other occasions, especially for comic effect when 


4Adénde estés, Galatea, 

que no te duele mi mal? 
(Cotarelo, op. cit., II, p. 561); Quevedo, Los galeotes (BAE, LXIX, 118 }); 
Mejiganga de les emantes ds Teruel (Arcadia de entremeses, Pamplona, 1700, 109). 

BAE, V, 184 

“ NBAE, IX, 4316. In the sixteenth century the first line of no. 170 was 
utilized at the beginning of the Auto de Clarindo (ed. Bonilla, Rev. hisp., XXVII, 
455), while in the Comedia intitulada Tesorina, by Jaime de Hiiete (Cronan, 
Teat. esp. del siglo XVI, 1, Madrid, 1913, ll. 1893-1897), a reference to Baldovinos 
and his proverbial pepinos is combined with the opening line of the first Ronces- 
valles ballad (no. 183). 

* Antologia, no. 181. 

 7b., no. XLVII (p. 324). 
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spoken by the gracioso, and sometimes at the end of a scene or act, 
with obvious effectiveness. One example will suffice: 


Don Iiiigo. No quiero gastar el seso. 
Gallardo. jElseso? jTarde piache! 
Ojos que le vieron ir, 
no le mds venir.“ 


In nearly all the instances at hand °° the first of the two lines reads 
as in Gallardo’s speech and the second romance version, the variants 
—disregarding changes in pronoun—being que ojos and vieren. 
More than half the examples of the second line, again disregarding 
the pronoun, read 


no le verén mas en Francia. 


The others, aside from the two already given, are for the most part 
adapted to the dramatic context: 


No en Flora la verén més. 
A vella no volveradn. 
Que nos (for no os) verdn mds en Francia. 


Since the nunca of the ballad is found in only one passage—from a 
farsa in Rouanet,*! the logical conclusion is that the preferred version 
is the one in Menéndez Pidal, Flor nueva de romances viejos: 


Ojos que nos vieron ir, 
no nos verdn més en Francia.* 


The opening verse of the ballad (no. 181) is quoted in Lope de 
Rueda, Colloquio de Camila.* Another one— 


Por el rastro de la sangre, 


from a romance artistico by Lucas Rodriguez,“ was given a humor- 
istic treatment in several instances: 


* Tirso, Palabras y plumas, BAE, V, 3 a. 

® Lope, El arenal de Sevilla, BAE, XLI, 530 b; La serrana de la Vera, Acad., 
XII, 9 a; El amante agradecido, Acad. N., III, 108 a; El anzuelo de Fenisa, BAE, 
XLI, 384; La francesilla, Acad. N., V, 6766; La bienaventurada madre Santa 
Teresa de Jestis, Acad., V, 480 b; Rojas Zorrilla, Primero es la honra que el gusto, 
BAE, LIV, 446; Tirso, La dama del olivar, NBAE, IX, 218 a; Quifiones de 
Benavente, Entremés famoso de los escuderos y el lacayo, Cotarelo, op. cit., I, 
p. 814 a; id., Loa con que empezé Tomds Fernandez en la corte, tb., p. 561.4. There 
are also other cases that vary in the liberties taken with the expression. 

III, no. LXXXI, p. 351: Farsa del triunpho del sacramento. Such also is 
the first of the two versions in Correas, Vocabulario de refranes, Madrid, 1924, 
371 b, 372 a. 
®@ Ed. cit., 102. 

8 Col. libr. esp. raros o cur., XXIII, 192. 
* Duran, I, no. 388. 
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Se fueron por su camino 
(sin el rastro de la sangre, 
pues no derramaron gota) 
por el ojo de la calle.** 


Por el rastro de los ojos 
me ha sacado el sentimiento.** 


Si no quieres que te saquen, 
sin ser la sangre del Rastro, 
por el rastro de la sangre.” 


Por el rastro de mi hembra 
vengo el blando siguiendo.™ 


Of the three remaining groups of ballads, having to do with 
Montesinos, Conde Claros and Gaiferos and Melisendra, the first 
is unimportant," while the second, fitting so well into the ideology 
* of the comedia with 


que los yerros por amores 
dignos son de perdonar, 


has been discussed elsewhere," as, for that matter, has a passage from 
one of the Gaiferos ballads: 


Caballero, si a Francia ides 
por Gaiferos preguntad, 
decilde que la su esposa 
se le envia a encomendar.* 


The preceding ballad (no. 172) opens with the familiar 


% Moreto, Las travesuras de Pantoja, BAE, XXXIX, 394 b. 

% Rojas Zorrilla, Progne y Filomena, BAE, LIV, 44 a; spoken by the king, 
oddly enough. Further on (59 c), Filomena says 

Siguiéme por el rastro de un suspiro. 

op. cit., II, p. 568 b. 

do tee I, p. 180 a. 

5° T have but four cases of 

Cata Francia, Montesinos: 

Lope (?), La merced en el castigo, ed. cit., 555 b; Calderén, Darlo todo y no dar nada, 
BAE, XII, 154 6; Mojiganga de los amantes de Teruel, ed. cit., 109; Maldonado, 
El mariscal de Virén, ed. cit., 243— placed in the mouth of Baldovinos! 

* Antologia, no. 190. 

% The Exculpation of “‘Yerros por Amores”’ in the Spanish Comedia, Pub. 
Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles in Lang. and Lit., I, 1933, 1 ff. 

® Antologia, no. 173, and The “ Encomienda’”’ in “ El Condenado por Descon- 
fiado”’ and Other Spanish Works, Hispania, XV, 465 ff. 
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Vaémonos, dijo, mi tfo, 
a Paris esa ciudad 

en figura de romeros, 
no nos conozca Galvan. 


The first two of these lines were parodied on several occasions, a 
peculiar, yet justifiable, circumstance being the assignment of the 
words to the uncle (or aunt): 


Vamos, dijo mi tia, 
a Paris, esa ciudad.® 


The last two lines, singly or together, were freely altered according 
to the context; “ the variants, arranged with the most popular ones 
first and disregarding changes of pronoun, are as follows: 


En figura de romero. 
Que en figura de romero. 
En figuras de romeros. 


No le conozca Galvan. 
Que no os conozca Galvan. 
No le conoce Galvdn. 
Os conoceré Galvan. 

No lo entenderdé Galvan. 


Two additional verses from both this romance and the follow- 
ing one, 

De noche por los caminos, 

de dia por los jarales,** 


8 Quifiones de Benavente, Entremés cantado: los planetas, ed. cit., p. 561 b; 
also id., Baile curioso del suefio, ib., p. 644 a; and Milan, El cortesano, Col. libr. esp. 
raros o cur., VII, 131. The comma is likewise omitted in Correas, ed. cit., 499 a. 

* Lope, El riistico del cielo, Acad., V, 273 a (spoken by St. Francis); La 
privanza del hombre, ib., I1, 593 a; Los embustes de Fabia, Acad. N., V, 103 b; 
Al pasar del arroyo, ib., XI, 265 a; Tirso, Zl amor y el amistad, BAE, V, 341 a; 
Marta la piadosa, ib., 444b, 4586 (the second spoken by Dofia Marta); id., 
Quien no cae no se levanta, NBAE, IX, 167 b; id, La fingida Arcadia, ib., IV., 453 b; 
Vélez de Guevara, Los hijos de la Barbuda, BAE, XLV, 138 a; Moreto, Trampa 
adelante, ib., XX XIX, 155c. There is a curious condemnation of the expression 
by Fr. Diego Moya in his Aforismos y reglas (in Cervantes, El rufidn dichoso, ed. 
Schevill-Bonilla, n. to. p. 17, L. 21). 

* Cf. the reading in nos. 185 and 185 a of the Roncesvalles group: 

De noche por el camino, 
de dia por el jaral. 


Maldiciendo iba el vino, 
maldiciendo iba el pan, 
have unfortunately been mislaid. A possible reminiscence occurs in Miguel 
Sdnchez, La guarda cuidadosa, ed. Rennert, Il. 1185-1188. 


Examples of 
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re-appear in some cases,®* in others dia and noche are interchanged, 
while even more festive modifications are not lacking: 


Que nofla quitan mis ruegos, 
de noche de los balcones, 
de dia de los paseos.** 


Con quien los poetas anden 
de dia con las comedias, 
de noche en particulares.** 


The first four lines from a romance artistico by Miguel Sdnchez 
that begins 
Oid, sefior don Gaiferos, 
lo que como amigo os hablo,”¢ 


are repeated, with variations, by Prince Antonio, in Lope’s El cuerdo 
loco." From the same ballad comes the proverbial 


jHarto os he dicho, miraldo!, 


often on the lips of upper as well as lower classes of society, and of 
which Rodriguez Marin has given sufficient examples.” From it 
also comes the line sung temptingly by the musicians in a scene from 
Lope’s Con su pan se lo coma that is worth transcribing: 


(Sale Celio, con ropa de levantar, lavdndose; un criado con el cuello en una 
salva, sombrero y capa y espada en una fuente, y toalla, y camarero.) 
Celio. jHola! Cantad una letra.— 
Y td llégame ese espejo .. . 
Misicos. Pensativo Rodrigo .. .” 
Celio. No me digdis lo que piensa. 
Cantadme una cosa alegre. 
Misicos. Melisendra esté en Sansuefia . . .” 
Celio. {Qué os parece que me importa 
que esté agora Melisendra 
en Sansuefia o en Paris? 
Misicos. “En un arroyo de perlas . . .” ™ 


% Vélez de Guevara, Los hijos de la Barbuda, ed. cit., 136 a; Tirso, La joya 
de las montafias . . . , NBAE, IX, 532 b; Quifiones de Benavente, Loa con que 
empezé Tomds Ferndndez en la corte, ed. cit., p. 559 a. 

*' Calderén, Céfalo y Pocris, ed. cit., 490 b; id., El alcaide de st mismo, ib. 
IX, 516 a. 

*§ Moreto, San Franco de Sena, BAE, XXXIX, 124 ¢ (spoken by an hidalgo). 

** Quifiones de Benavente, Baile de los zaparrastrones, Cotarelo, op. cit., II, 
p. 839 a. , 

Duran, I, no. 378. 

™ Ed. Montesinos, Tat. ant. esp., IV, ll. 1550-1553; another quotation from 
the ballad in Lo que hace un manto en Madrid, BAE, V, 709 c. 

™ Quijote, ed. cit., V, 50, n. 

% Acad. N., IV, 318 a. 
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Conclusion. When a considerable number of Carolingian ballad- 
quotations are brought together, it would seem at first sight that 
they abound in the comedia; yet they are not nearly as common, 
even in Lope, as might be expected. In the available plays of 
Vélez de Guevara there are surprisingly few examples, and Guillén 
de Castro, however often he drew on the romancero for plot-material, 
quotes them much less frequently than Tirso who, as Menéndez 
Pidal remarks,” did not write a single play based on them. 

As with the names of Carolingian heroes, the ballad-quotations 
sometimes occur in series, suggesting an association in the mind of 
the playwright, or perhaps the conscious design to enliven the 
dialogue. Both romances artisticos and old ones are recalled, the 
important factor being the “catchiness’”’ of the lines, whether they 
stand at the beginning or in the body of the ballads. Continuing 
the practice of the sixteenth-century, they are ordinarily placed in 
the mouth of the gracioso or the equivalent (escudero, pastor, etc.), 
with exceptions, to be sure, and especially for certain passages, as 
has been already indicated.” 

E. H. Temp.in 

University of California 

at Los Angeles 


™4 L’épopée cast. a travers la litt. esp., Paris, 1910, 239. 

% Menéndez Pidal is exaggerating slightly when he states, with regard to 
Tirso, that “parfois il cite un vers isolé des plus fameux romances et toujours il 
le place sur les lévres du bouffon ou gracioso”’ (ib.), for in three instances from the 
old Carolingian ballads the speakers belong to higher ranks of society (Celos 
con celos se curan, BAE, V, 378 ab; Marta la piadosa, ib., 458 b; Cémo han de ser 
los amigos, NBAE, IV, 26 b). 
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FRANCISCO DE ALDANA: A NEGLECTED POET OF 
THE GOLDEN AGE IN SPAIN 


ENRY Wadsworth Longfellow wrote an article on ‘Spanish 
Devotional and Moral Poetry” in the North American Review, 
April, 1832, and after discussing briefly poets from Berceo to Lope 
de Vega and Calder6n, and making translations from them, he 
continues: 


The following sonnets are by Francisco de Aldana, a writer remarkable 
for the beauty of his conceptions, and the harmony of his verse. In what 
glowing language he describes the aspirations of the soul for its paternal 
Heaven—its celestial home!—how beautifully portrays in a few lines the 
strong desire, the ardent longing of the exiled and imprisoned spirit to 
wing its flight away and be at rest! 


‘Clear fount of mal my native land on high, 

Bright with a glory that shall never fade! 

Mansion of truth!—without a veil or shade, 

Thy holy quiet meets the spirit’s eye. 
There dwells the soul in its etherial essence, 

Gasping no longer for life’s feeble breath; 

But, sentinelled in Heaven, its glorious presence 

With itying eye beholds, yet fears not death. 
Beloved country!—banished from thy shore, 

A stranger in this prison-house of clay 

The exiled spirit weeps and sighs for thee! 
Heavenward the bright perfections I adore 

Direct, and the sure promise cheers the by 

That whither love aspires, there shall my dwelling be.’ 


Au CrELo 


‘Clara fuente de luz nueuo y hermoso, 
Rico de luminarias, patrio cielo: 
Casa de la verdad, sin sombra o velo, 
De inteligencias ledo almo reposo. 
O como alla te estas, cuerpo glorioso, 
Tan lexos del mortal caduco anhelo: 
Casi vn Argos diuino algado a buelo, 
De nuestro humano error libre y piadoso. 
O patria amada, a ti sospira y llora 
Esta en su carcel Alma peregrina, 
Lleuada errando de vno en otro instante. 
Essa cierta beldad que me enamora, 
Suerte y sazon me otorgue tan benina, 
Que do sube el amor llegue el amante.’ ! 


1 This and the following Spanish sonnet are copied preserving the original 
spelling from the edition of Madrid, 1593, fol. 26 and Part II., fol. 73v, except 
that in the sixth line velo has been corrected to anhelo which is found in other 
earlier editions. 
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The thought, with which the following sonnet closes, strikes us as 
uncommon and beautiful. 


‘O Lord that seest from yon starry height 
Centred in one the future and the past, 
Fashioned in thine own image, see how fast, 
The world obscures in me what once was bright! 

Eternal Sun!—the warmth which thou hast given 
To cheer life’s flowery April, fast decays, 

Yet in the hoary winter of my days, 
Forever green shall be my trust in Heaven. 

Celestial King! O let thy presence pass 
Before my spirit, and an image fair 
Shall meet that look of mercy from on high, 

As the reflected image in a glass 
Doth meet the look of him, who seeks it there, 
And owe its being to the gazer’s eye.’ 


‘Sefior que alla de la estrellada cumbre 
Todo lo vees en vn presente eterno, 

Mira tu hechura en mi que al ciego Infierno 
La lleua su terrena umbre: 

Eterno Sol, ya la encendida lumbre 
De este mi alegre Abril, florido y tierno, 
Muere, y ver pienso al mas neuado Inuierno, 
Mas verde la rayz de su costumbre: 

En mi tu imagen mira, o Rey Diuino, 
Con ojos de piedad, que al dulce encuentro 
Del rayo celestial veras boluella, 

Que a verse como en vidrio cristalino, 
La imagen mira el que se espeja dentro, 

Y esta en su vista del, su mirar della.’ 


Francisco de Aldana deserves to be better known because of his 
poetry and also for the part he played in Portugal’s last Crusade, 
but it seems that the literary historians of Spain from Ticknor to 
Hurtado and Gonzalez Palencia mention him only casually or have 
forgotten him completely. 

He was born in the year 1537? at Valencia, or possibly from 
Valencian parents living at Florence. He was praised by Gil Polo 
in the last stanza of the Canto de Turia in his pastoral novel, La Diana 
enamorada (1564), in which he is called a Valencian poet.* He is also 
included in Justo Pastor Fuster’s Biblioteca Valenciana. His uncle, 


* The poet himself tells us the year of his birth in a letter in tercets directed 
to Arias Montano, dated September 7, 1577. 


Basta dezir que quatro vezes ciento 
Y dos quarenta bueltas dadas miro 
Del Planeta septeno al firmamento 
Que en el ayre comun biuo, y respiro. 


*I do not know upon what evidence Cejador y Frauca ascribes Valencia de 
Alcdntara in Extremadura as his birthplace. 
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Bernardo de Aldana, was a noted officer of Charles the Fifth and 
Philip II, and after having taken part in the capture of Los Gelves, 
he was mortally wounded in its recapture by the Turks in 1562. 

Francisco and his brother Cosme were reared at Florence where 
their father occupied an important position in the Tuscan court. 
Francisco as a youth served in the campaign against France which 
ended in a treaty of peace in April 1559. He then saw service for 
almost fifteen years in Belgium and Holland under the Duke of 
Alba. He was severely wounded at Alkmaar in 1573, and he 
received a musket shot at Haarlem in the same year. 

Probably in the following year Aldana was relieved from active 
duty as captain in the Spanish army in Flanders, and was ordered 
to go to Madrid. He must have given ample proof of his courage 
and intelligence during his many years of military service that 
Philip II could have entrusted to him a mission so delicate and so 
hazardous as his new assignment. Philip’s young nephew, Se- 
bastian, was now king of Portugal, and he contemplated a mad 
crusade against the Moors in northern Africa. Aldana, at the risk 
of his life, was sent to travel there by Philip to report confidentially 
on the fortresses and other things of military significance of Morocco 
near the Mediterranean. He accomplished that mission with 
success, and the king granted him the title (presumably honorary) 
of alcayde of San Sebastian. 

Philip then appointed him as ambassador to Sebastian with a 
view to enable him to give valuable advice to the Portuguese king. 
The latter’s mystical enthusiasm won over Aldana who had pru- 
dently counselled more time, at least, to make the necessary prepara- 
tions for this mad venture. He himself was named maestre de campo 
of the army serving under Don Sebastian as chief. The battle was 
fought on August 4, 1578, at Al Kasr al Kebir (Alcazarquivir). 
Sebastian’s army was annihilated, and both king and poet, mystics 
alike, paid the supreme penalty. Among the poems commemorat- 
ing this tragic defeat for Portuguese aspirations, the most notable is 
Fernando de Herrera’s cancién which begins Voz de dolor, i canto 
de gemido. 

Cosme de Aldana, a mediocre writer in verse and in prose, was 
an irascible man when dealing with his many enemies,‘ but he was a 
most affectionate brother. He printed in 1587 three volumes in 
Spanish or Italian in which he mourns the death of his brother, of 
which only one, namely, Segunda parte de Octavas y Sonetos de Cosme 

*See J. P. W. Crawford, “The Asneida of Cosme de Aldana,” Revue His- 
panique, LXXXI, Deuxiéme Partie, 1933, 107-119. 
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de Aldana . . . Florencia por Jorje Mariscotte, deserves mention 
here. He tells us that the deeds of his brother in the battle of 
Alcazarquivir had been told in print by an Italian historian, and 
that when he had read it, he felt that the Spanish people should 
realize the réle his brother had played in Don Sebastian’s tragic 
misadventure. This Italian historian here mentioned was the well 
known Girolamo de’ Franchi Conestaggio whose Dell’ Unione del 
regno di Portogallo alla Corona di Castiglia, which had appeared at 
Genoa in 1585, often mentions Francisco de Aldana and his prepara- 
tions for the battle against the Moors, and his death. This book of 
Cosme de Aldana is typical of its author’s method of composition 
which consists of a torrent of words, without balance or cohesion, 
but which gives us a few biographical data which are only found here. 

Two years later he published at Milan the Primera parte de las 
obras que hasta agora se han podido hallar del Capitan Francisco de 
Aldana. The volume was printed by Pablo Gotardo Poncio, and 
since the dedicatory letter bears the date of June 21, 1589, it is safe 
to assume the book appeared in that year.® Since all the known 
copies are incomplete at the end, it seems likely that the departure 
of Cosme de Aldana from Milan interrupted the printing. The 
Segunda Parte was printed at Madrid in 1591, and another edition 
entitled Todas las obras que hasta agora se han podido hallar del 
Capitan Francisco de Aldana was issued also at Madrid from the 
press of Luis Sdnchez in 1593.7 This latter edition contains two 
parts, the first consisting of 102v leaves, and the second part in- 
cluding title-page and preliminaries (8 leaves) ; 95 unnumbered leaves 
containing poems, most of which had been already printed in the 
first part; 81 numbered leaves in Italic types, mostly new material 
not included in the first part; and 58 unnumbered leaves of sonnets, 
redondillas, cancién funebre, etc., by Cosme de Aldana to mourn the 
death of his brother. 

We should be grateful to Cosme de Aldana for the preservation 
of a part, at least, of the poems of his gifted older brother, but small 
thanks are due to him for the hit or miss method in preparing this 

‘There is a copy at the British Museum. The other two are Sonetos y 
Octavas de Cosme de Aldana. . . . En lamentacion de la Muerte de su Hermano. 
. . . En Milan por juan Baptista Colonio, 1587 and Rime di Cosimo d’Aldana . . . 
in morte di suo Fratello. . . . In Milano, Per Giacomo Picaglia, 1587. See E. 
Toda y Giiell, Bibliografia Espanyola d’ Italia, vol. I, 1927, p. 52. 


* There is a copy in the Library of the Hispanic Society of America at New 
York. 


7 There is a copy of the 1591 and one of the 1593 edition at the Hispanic 
Society. There is also a copy of the 1593 edition in the British Museum. 
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material for the printer, and for the wordy eulogies, both traits so 
often found in his own works. Many of the poems written by 
Francisco and printed by his brother are incomplete, and are so 
marked: “Treze octavas . . . de novecientas que eran, y se le 
perdieron en Flandes con muchas obras suyas entre los enemigos’’; 
“Aqui faltan muchas mas,” is printed at the end of 13 octaves 
dedicated to the Duke of Alba; when Cosme had printed 20 octaves 
of a poem on El Iuyzio Final, he could merely add, “Aqui faltan 
muchissimas,”’ etc. 

Moreover, in the second part, Cosme gives a long list of composi- 
tions of Francisco, ’’perdidas en la guerra, do siempre consigo las 
trahia,” which were irretrievably lost. Besides a number of religious 
poems, the mystical and secular ones included ‘‘Cyprigna, en dialogo, 
do fingia cierto retiramiento de Caualleros en vida solitaria en la 
Isla de Cypro, en prosa y en verso’’: “‘Las Epistolas de Ouidio 
traduzidas en verso suelto”; ‘‘Obra de Amor y hermosura, a lo 
sensual”; “Otra de Amor, tratado Platonicamente’”’; and “Una 
obra de Angelica y Medoro, de innumerables octauas.” 

Presumably many of the secular poems were written during 
Aldana’s youth and early manhood. He is given a prominent place, 
as we have seen, in the Canto de Turia in Gil Polo’s La Diana 
enamorada (1564): 


Este es Aldana, el unico Monarca, 
que junto ordena versos y soldados, 
que en quanto el ancho mar cifie y abarca, 
con gran razon los hombres sefialados 
en gran duda pondrdan, si él es Petrarca, 
o si Petrarca es él, maravillados 
de ver que donde reyna el fiero Marte, 
tenga el facundo Apolo tanta parte, 


but he is compared with Petrarch, and nothing is said about his 
devotional poetry. J 

To this early period doubtless may be assigned the pastoral 
sonnets in which the poet appears as Damén, a shepherd of the Arno, 
and Tirsis, beloved of Galatea. These are generally ardent and 
sensuous as in the sonnet: 


Mil vezes digo entre los bracos puesto 
De Galatea, que es mas que el sol hermosa, 
Luego ella en dulce vista desdefiosa 
Me dize, Tyrsis mio, no digas esto: 

Yo lo quiero jurar, y ella de presto 
Toda encendida de vn color de rosa, 
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Con vn beso me impide, y presurosa 
Busca atapar mi boca con su gesto. 
Hagole blanda fuerga por soltarme, 
Y ella me aprieta mas, y dize luego: 
No lo jures, mi bien, que yo te creo. 

Con esto de tal fuerga ha encadenarme 
Viene, que amor presente al dulce juego 
Haze suplir con obras mi desseo.*® 


He describes in another sonnet the physical kinship between 
sensual pleasure followed by tears: 


Qual es la causa, mi Damon, que estando 
En la lucha de amor juntos trauados 
Con lenguas, bracos, pies, y encadenados 
Qual vid que entre el jazmin se va enredando, 
Y que el vital aliento ambos tomando 
En nuestros labios de chupar cansados, 
En medio a tanto bien somos forgados 
Llorar, y suspirar de quando en quando. 
Amor, mi Filis bella, que alla dentro 
Nuestras almas junté, quiere en su fragua 
Los cuerpos ajuntar tambien tan fuerte, 
Que no pudiendo como esponja el agua 
Passar del alma al dulce amado centro, 
Llora el velo mortal su auara suerte.° 


Another which treats of a lovers’ quarrel is redeemed from 
banality by the concluding tercet: 


Solias tu, Galatea, tanto quererme, 
Con vn desseo tan biuo y tan ardiente 
Que estando vn solo punto de mi ausente, 
De perdida temias luego perderme. 

Agora ya, cruel, no puedes verme: 
Qual nueua sin razon, qual acidente, 
Nueua Tygre cruel, nueua serpiente, 

Te hazen contra mi fin defenderme. 

Tirsis dixo esto, conuertido en rio, 

Y queriendo seguir el nifio arquero 
Sabe mi bien quan graue mal sostengo. 

Responde ella llorando: Ay, Tirsis mio, 
Si mas que estos dos ojos no te quiero, 
Que pierda yo la luz que en ellos tengo.'® 


* Todas las obras, Madrid, 1593, 41-41v. All references are to this edition. 


There is a photostat copy of this edition in the Library of the University of 
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Pennsylvania. 
* Fol. 41. 
10 Fol. 38. 
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Aldana had this sonnet in mind when he wrote a letter to his 
brother Cosme from Brussels on March 10, 1568: 


Pues como, no solias, mi dulce Musa, 
De aquel celeste ardor toda inflamada, 
Con que a tu Galatea fuiste agradable 
Cantar tan dulcemente, que juraua 
La misma Galatea sobre sus ojos? 

O dulgura especial de juramento, 

So pena de perdellos que no auia 
Musa oydo jamas de mejor gusto." 


In a previous letter in blank verse Cosme had affectionately 
protested that that his parents and he were worried about his long 
delay in writing to them. As we have seen, Francisco wrote a reply 
from Brussels early in 1568. Other duties had taken up his time 
completely, but his thoughts remained constantly with them. 

Ay monte, ay valle, ay Arno, ay mi ribera, 
Como biuo yo aqui lloroso y triste: 


Solia cantar mi Musa tan suaue, 

Que todos me dezian; Pastor Aldino, 
Biuays, podays biuir mil y mil afios: 

En fin, en fin, la tenebrosa noche 

Salio de aquel dorado y claro dia, 

Y como alla dexe la mejor parte 

De mi, de amor, del tiempo, y de fortuna.” 


He is in good health, he writes, and he is with his master and 
friend (probably the Duke of Alba), but if he could tell them of the 
horrors of life at Court, he would never finish. He does not like 
at all the weather at Brussels, 


Do en vn cerco solar de vn afio entero, 
Menos tan solo vn mes, yo nunca he visto 
La serena del sol cara sin nuue, 


but in spite of the many inconveniences, 


digo que me hallo 
En tan mala region tan sano y bueno, 
Que apenas creo lo que en mi mismo siento. 


Probably the Fabula de Phaetonte was written by Aldana in his 
early manhood. References to Ovid occur frequently in his poetry, 
and he translated his Epistles, as we know, in blank verse, which is 


Fol. 56. 
8 Fol. 56. 
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included among the lost compositions. The story of Phaéthon is 
told in the first and second Book of the Metamorphoses, and Aldana 
made a free and graceful version in versos sueltos of more than a 
thousand lines. A good example of Aldana’s method of translation 
is found in the following epitaph on Phaéthon’s death: 


Aqui yaze Phaetonte, aqui le encierra 
Este marmol fatal, porque del padre 
Quiso guiar el carro de oro eterno, 

Mas del cielo cayd entre estas ondas. 
No solo fue el desseo gloriosa enmienda, 
Del sucedido mal, mas gloria y nombre 
Que eternamente sonara Phaetonte, 
Pues que siendo mortal pudo subirse 
Do se inmortalizé, y a do ninguno 
Iamas pudo subir con peso humano.” 


After the transformation of Phaéthon’s three sisters, and the change 
of Cycnus, who had witnessed this miracle, into a swan, the poem 
abruptly ends. ‘Aqui falta,” is the only explanation as it was in so 
many other unfinished poems. 

Aldana was in active military service from about 1557 until 1574 
in France and in the Low Countries, but it is difficult to ascribe 
many of his compositions to this period of his life. We have, it is 
true, a whimsical unfinished 


Conuersacion que en la cama 
Entre vn pie despedagado, 
De vn mosquetazo passado 
Y la cabeca su ama, 


written while Captain Aldana was lying wounded “sobre Arlen en 
Flandes, siruiendo el oficio del General de la Artilleria.” It is 
probable that many poems, written at the front, were “ perdidas en 
la guerra, do siempre consigo las trahia,’”’ according to the testimony 
of his brother. The following sonnet expresses admirably his 
bodily weariness and his longing for peace for his soul. 
El impetu cruel de mi destino, 
Como me arroja miserablemente 
De tierra en tierra, de vna en otra gente, 
Cerrando a mi quietud siempre el camino. 
O si tras tanto mal graue y contino, 
Roto su velo misero y doliente, 
El Alma con vn buelo diligente 
Boluiesse a la region de donde vino. 
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Yriame por el cielo en compafiia 
Del alma de algun caro y dulce amigo, 
Con quien hize comun aca mi suerte. 
O que monton de cosas le diria, 
Quales, y quantas, sin temer castigo 
De fortuna, de amor, de tiempo, y muerte.“ 


We do not know to what period of his life we can attribute his 
religious verses. ll of these are incomplete, and the poet preferred 
in them the use of octaves to any other metrical form. The Parto 
de la Virgen is the longest of his religious poems, consisting of 26 
folio pages, and from the other compositions, for example, Creacion 
del mundo, A Dios, nuestro Sefior and Sobre el Iuyzio Final, so much 
has been lost that it is difficult to obtain an adequate idea of their 
content. 

From the standpoint of patriotic fervor the Octavas dirigidas al 
rey Don Felipe, written shortly before he joined the army of Sebas- 
tian, are excellent. Here we meet the allegorical figure of War, an 
old woman, who after many centuries of strife, had been baptized 
and thenceforward the sacred Cross was her standard. She, ac- 
companied by another allegorical person, the Church, presents 
herself before Philip the Second. Things appear ominous from 
every side. The Turks present the growing peril in the Mediter- 
ranean. Do not wait for them to attack, she says: 


No venga a auezindar de Espafia en frente 
Nueua Constinopla poderosa, 
Que quanto mas cercana y mas potente, 
Tanto sera mas graue y mas dafiosa; 
No beua el scita el agua de tu fuente, 
Nauegue alla tu flota numerosa, 
No tengamos gigantes por vezinos, 
Que es casi contrastar con los destinos. 


I can foresee another enemy against Spain. 


Quiero dezirte mas, que si se atreue 

Baxar el Turco a la Africana arena, 
Veras la tierra Mora en tiempo breue 
De lyrios de oro estar sembrada y llena; 
Digo el Frances, veras como se mueue 
A ser nueuo eslauon de essa cadena, 
Dando su promocion, su industria, y mano 
A la inuasion del rico mar Indiano."* 

4 Fol. 39-40v. 

% Fol. 6v. 

16 Fol. 8. 
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Turning to the countries to the north: 


Esta seguridad, segun se entiende, 
Mal podemos creer, pues ya se apresta, 
Ya contra tus decretos se defiende 
La Flamenca region que tanto cuesta; 
Ya de hereje furor toda se enciende, 
‘Alea de rebilion la fiera cresta, 
Muestra se toda armada la campafia, 
Que la Schelda, y la Mosa riega y bafia."” 


The enemies of Spain in that quarter are the French, the Germans 
and the piratical English. The overseas possessions give her grave 
concern, and also Malta, Corfu, and especially Belgium. 


Aqui, gran Rey, es cosa conuenible 
Enderegar tus armas, no por tierra, 
Que sera contrastar con lo impossible, 
Mas preuenirte con marina guerra, 
Esse gran nido heretico ingufrible 
Que entre Flandes y Espafia el passo cierra: 
Anglia, digo, sefior: venga a tus manos, 
Para quietud y bien de los Christianos."* 


An alliance with Portugal is necessary, and with Philip’s brother, 
Don Juan de Austria, as a leader, Spain will be successful beneath 
the banners of a militant Church. 


Recibe esta llorosa profecia, 
Cumplida en mi vejez triste importuna, 
Digo te que la Iberia Monarquia 
Veo a los pies caer de la fortuna: 
Crece la rebelion y la heregia, 
Despierta el Gallo al rayo de la Luna, 
Y el pueblo mas de Dios fauorecido 
Duerme a la sombra de vn eterno oluido. 


Sus, presto, el passo alarga de Gigante, 
Iouen real, no tardes, ve, camina: 
A cuestas toma, o mi Espafiol Atlante, 
El mundo que a ser tuyo se destina. 
La Euangelica Esposa militante 
Sobre tus fuertes ombros se reclina; 
Hazete Dios caudillo de su nuera: 
Sus, cayga el gran Babel: sus cayga, y muera.'® 


; 57 
17 Fol. 9. 
18 Fol. 12v. 
19 Fol. 20. 
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Aldana had a comprehensive outlook on European politics of his 
day and the policy for which he pleaded, had it been successful, 
would have changed profoundly the course of history. He met his 
death serving King Sebastian of Portugal which was to be the first 
point in his program looking forward to the supremacy of the 
Hispanic nations in Europe. 

Presumably in his later work, Aldana at times felt free to abandon 
earth itself, and its trials, and to take with confidence the mystic 
way. The two sonnets translated by Longfellow are notable ex- 
amples of this type of poetry, and the same may be said of the Carta 
para Arias Montano, sobre la contemplacion de Dios, y los requisitos 
della, written in tercets and signed at Madrid on September 7, 1577. 
At that time Arias Montano was professor of Hebrew at the Escorial, 
but the evident friendship with Aldana may have dated back to the 
years at Antwerp where he was editing the famous Polyglot Bible. 

After saying that he is a professional soldier who is destitute and 
alone, he continues: 


Pienso torcer de la comun carrera 

Que sigue el vulgo, y caminar derecho 

Iornada de mi patria verdadera. 
Entrarme en el secreto de mi pecho, 

Y platicar en el mi interior hombre, 

Do va, do esta, si biue, o que se ha hecho; 
Y porque vano error mas no me assombre, 

En algun alto y solitario nido 

Pienso enterrar mi ser, mi vida, y nombre; 
Y como sino huuiera aca nacido 

Estarme alla qual Eco replicando 

Al dulce son de Dios, del Alma oydo; 
Y que deuiera ser (bien contemplando) 

El Alma sino vn Eco resonante 

A la eterna beldad que esta llamando.” 


In describing eternal Beauty, he makes use of a simile which is 
original and delicate. 


Y como el fuego saca y desencentra 
Oloroso licor por alquitara 
Del cuerpo de la rosa que en ella entra, 
Assi destilara de la gran cara 
Del mundo inmaterial, varia belleza 
Con el fuego de amor que la prepara; 
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Y passara de buelo a tanta alteza 
Que boluiendose auer tan sublimada 
Su misma oluidara naturaleza, 
Cuya capacidad ya dilatada 
Alla vera, do casi ser le toca 
En su primera causa transformada.” 


It is difficult to ascend to so sublime a height: 


Es bien verdad que a tan sublime cumbre 
Suele impedir el venturoso buelo 
Del cuerpo la terrena pesadumbre; 

Pero con todo llega al baxo suelo 
La escala de Iacob, por do podemos 
Al alcangar subir del alto cielo, 

Que yendo alla, no dudo que encontremos 
Fauor de mas de vn Angel diligente, 
Con quien alegre transito lleuemos.* 


Montano, he continues, my little boat is traversing this great sea 
with full sails set, seeking a shore towards infinity. Before the 
world was created, and the earth was without form: 


Ver aquel alto pielago de oluido, 
Aquel sin hazer pie luengo vazio 
Tomado tan atras del no auer sido; 
Y diga a Dios, o causa del ser mio, 
Qual me sacaste dessa muerte escura, 
Rica del don de vida, y de aluedrio. 
Alli gozosa en la mayor Natura, 
Dexese el alma andar suauemente 
Con leda admiracion de su ventura. 
Hundasse toda en la diuina fuente, 
Y del vital licor humedecida 
Salgasse auer del tiempo en la corriente.* 


God made everything, the heavens, the angelic choirs, and finally, 
the Soul: 


Enamorese el Alma en ver quan bueno 
Es Dios, que vn gusanillo le podria 
Llamar su criador de lleno en lleno; 
Y poco a poco le amanezca el dia 
De la contemplacion, siempre cobrando, 
Luz y calor, que Dios de alla le embia. 
Fol. 28v. 
2 Fol. 29. 
% Fol. 29v-30. 
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The Soul awaits quietly upon God: 


Ella vera con desusado estilo 
Toda regarse, y regalarse junto 
De vn salido de Dios sagrado Nilo, 
Recogida su luz toda en vn punto, 
Aquella mirara de quien es ella 
Indignamente imagen y trasunto. 
Y qual de amor la matutina estrella 
Dentro el abismo del eterno dia 
Se cubrira toda luziente y bella; 
Como la hermosissima Iudia 
Que llena de donzel nouicio espanto 
Viendo Isac que para si venia, 
Dexé6 cubrir el rostro con el manto, 
Y decendida presto del Camello 
Recoge humilde al nouio casto y santo.™ 


But he cannot endure so much splendor: 


Mas (ay de mi) que voy hazia el profundo, 

Do no se entiende suelo, ni ribera, 

Y sino bueluo atras, me anego y hundo. 
No mas alla, ni puedo aunque lo quiera, 

Do la vista alcang6 llegé la mano, 

Ya se les cierra a entrambos la carrera. 
Notaste bien, dotissimo Montano, 

Notaste qual sali mas atreuido, 

Que del Cretense padre el hijo insano. 
Tratar en esto es solo a ti deuido, 

En quien el cielo sus noticias llueue 

Para dexar el mundo enriquecido.* 


And the poet who wrote in this way of his mystical longings was to 
die in less than a year fighting on an African battle field. 

We can agree with Menéndez y Pelayo when he quotes a few 
passages from the Carta para Arias Montano in Chapter VI of the 
Historia de las ideas estéticas en Espafia, and then says: ** 


|Y este poeta ha sido olvidado en nuestras Antologfas, y mencionado 
casi con desdén por la perezosa rutina de los historiadores de nuestras 
letras! 


Quevedo in his Anacreén Castillano, apropos of a verse of Aldana 
which seemed to him to need correction, wrote: 

Fol. 3lv. 

% Fol. 32v. 

*¢ Segunda ed., t. III, 1896, 75. 
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Si alcanzo sosiego algdn tiempo bastante, pienso enmendar y corregir 
sus obras deste nuestro poeta espafiol, tan agraviadas de la emprenta, 
tan ofendidas del desalifio de un su hermano, que sélo quien de cortesfa le 
creyere al que lo dice creer que lo que es. 


Quevedo is well known as the first editor of Fray Luis de Le6n and 
of Francisco de la Torre. Had he likewise edited the poetry of 
Francisco de Aldana, I am sure that we would consider him as 
among the important poets of the Golden Age in Spain. 

J. P. WickersHam CRAWFORD 


University of Pennsylvania 


BECQUER: SOME PSEUDONYMS AND 
PSEUDONYMOUS PLAYS 


TUDENTS of nineteenth-century Spanish literature know 
Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer as a poet and writer of short stories. 
Those who have examined the very scant biogr:phical data con- 
cerning him will remember that he was also a journalist of sorts. 
But it will doubtless come as something of a surprise to most 
that Bécquer was also a dramatist and that he wrote his plays 
pseudonymously and in collaboration. 

A hardly noticeable reference to Bécquer as a playwright is made 
by Ramén Rodriguez Correa in his prologue to the Obras completas 
de Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer, ‘A fin de poseer el sustento, escribié 
mucho y en géneros diferentes, como zarzuelas, traducciones. . . .””! 
To this he adds that Bécquer had planned in detail the following 
plays, “ El cuarto poder, comedia.—Los hermanos del dolor, comedia. 
—El duelo, comedia.—El ridiculo, drama.—Marta, poema dra- 
miatico.— j;Humo! idem.” ? 

No other biographer of Bécquer, so far as I have been able to 
determine, mentions any play by him. There are, however, two or 
three references to this fact to be found in scattered sources. The 
Enciclopedia- Universal, of Espasa-Calpe, in its article on Luis Garcia 
Luna mentions the latter’s collaboration with Bécquer on a zarzuela 
whose title is La venta encantada.* Hurtado and Gonzalez Palencia 
refer very casually to a translation of Goethe’s Clavigo.* Julio 

1 Novena edicién. Madrid, n.d. I, p. 21. 

Ibid., p. 22. 

3“... La venta encantada, esta tltima en colaboracién con Bécquer.” 
Vol. 25, p. 808. I am indebted to Professor J. P. W. Crawford for calling my 
attention to the presence of this play in the library of the Univ. of Pennsylvania. 

4“. . . sobre el mismo episodio escribié6 Goethe su tragedia Clavijo [sic], 
traducido al castellano por G. A. Bécquer en 1870 . . .”” (Hist. de la lit. esp. 
Segunda edicién. Madrid, 1925. p. 864). Bare mention of this alleged trans- 
lation is also made by Professor J. J. A. Bertrand, “. . . Clavijo, traduit par G. A. 
Becquer (1870).” (Cf. his article, “Goethe en Espagne,” in Mélanges d’histoire 
littéraire générale . . . offerts & Fernand Baldensperger, Paris, 1930. I, 44.) A 
letter to Professor Bertrand inquiring about his sources found him in Indo-China, 
far from his notes and unable to give any information. He may well have taken 


this from Hurtado and Gonzdlez Palencia. Nowhere else can I find reference to 
such a translation. 
However, there is in the library of Yale University a Spanish version of 
Goethe’s play: Clavijo / Tragedia en cinco actos | del célebre | Goethe | Traduccién 
62 
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Nombela mentions some arreglos of operas from the German and 
French. And to these may be added the same writer’s story of a 
dramatic version of Victor Hugo’s Notre Dame de Paris made by him 
in collaboration with Bécquer and Luis Garcia Luna, with the title 
Esmeralda,® which was never played or published. Nombela’s 
failure to speak of Bécquer’s other dramatic efforts is rather sur- 
prising, in view of the frequency with which he insists in his memoirs 
upon his intimate friendship and association with the poet. 

It was not until the late Emilio Cotarelo y Mori published his 
study on the history of the zarzuela in Spain that Bécquer was 
referred to or treated as a dramatist, and then only as one among 


many, most of whom, if not more talented, were at least more 
successful. 


del original alemdn | Por | Gustavo Adolfo B . . . | Malaga / Libreria Universal / 
Puerta del Mar / 1872. (56p.) This is a close translation of the German original. 
Nevertheless, it does not entirely clear up all doubt, for it has been generally 
accepted that Bécquer did not know German. Julio Nombela’s statement (Cf. 
next note) that he adapted some German operettas to the Spanish stage suggests, 
at least, an acquaintance with this language. Professor Bertrand also hints at a 
knowledge of German when he says, “On regarde avec un intérét croissant vers les 
richesses allemandes. Quelques intermédiaires, J. Mieg, Hartzenbusch, Becquer, 
Fastenrath, Allemands ou descendents d’Allemands, établissent la liaison.’’ 
(Op. cit., p. 43.) But Bécquer’s Germanic name and ancestry need not imply 
that he knew the language, for his family had been in Spain for some two centuries 
before his birth. ‘The fact is that Bécquer knew no German, a point on which all 
his biographers seem once in agreement . . .”, says Young Allison (The Infinite 
Passion: Being the Celebrated Rimas and the Letters .. . of Gustavo Adolfo 
Bécquer. Translated from the Spanish by Young Allison. Chicago, Walter M. 
Hill, 1924. p. 18). 

Two details of the title-page add to the confusion: Mdlaga as the place of 
imprint—all the other dramatic works of the poet were published in Madrid; and 
the date, 1872—Bécquer died in 1870. 

On the other hand, this negative evidence is far from conclusive, for there still 
remains the translator’s name, Gustavo Adolfo B ... Was there another 
Gustavo Adolfo B . . . in nineteenth-century Spanish letters? 

In conclusion it should be pointed out that this play did not reach the stage 
and its title is not to be found in the general bibliographies. 

5“... el cantante y empresario D. Francisco de Salas le habia encargado el 
arreglo de algunas operetas alemanas y francesas de universal reputacién no 
conocidas en Espafia, entre otras el Fidelio de Beethoven y el Fra Diavolo de 
Auber . . .” (Impresiones y recuerdos. Madrid, four vols., 1909-11. II, 374) 
Cejador y Frauca, borrowing from Nombela, says, “. . . tradujo para Francisco 
Salas el Fidelio de Beethoven, Fra Diavolo de Weber [sic/], etc., que salieron en 
El Museo Universal (1863), de Gaspar y Roig.” (Hist. de la leng. y lit. cast., VIII, 
Madrid, 1918. p. 210.) Cejador notwithstanding, these alleged translations are 
not in the Museo Universal. 

6 Op. cit., Il, 321 ff. 
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According to Cotarelo, Bécquer collaborated with his close friend 
and intimate, Luis Garcia Luna, under the joint pseudonym of 
Adolfo Garefa. ‘Mejor librada salié otra piececilla titulada Las 
distracciones.’ . . . Era autor de la letra Adolfo Garcia, seudénimo 
de Gustavo A. Bécquer, y Luis Garcia Luna.’”’* The music of 
Antonio Gordén and the excellent acting helped to save the piece, 
continues Cotarelo, when it was played on March 2, 1859.° 

On October 5, of the following year, another zarzuela by Bécquer 
and Garcia Luna was played in the Teatro de la Zarzuela, “‘Tal para 
cual,’ letra de Adolfo Garcia (Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer y Luis 
Garcia Luna), misica de don Lazaro Nifiez de Robres, .. .” 
Cotarelo adds that “La mitsica también era mala, y la obra fué 
siseada y murié al nacer.” ” 

More successful than either of the two just mentioned was La 
cruz del valle,“ “letra de Adolfo Garcia (es decir, Gustavo Adolfo 
Bécquer y Luis Garcia Luna,” “ and with music by the successful 

7 Las distracciones; zarzuela en un acto, arreglada al teatro espafiol por don 
Adolfo Garcia, midsica de don Antonio Gordén. Estrenada en el teatro de la 
Zarzuela el dia 2 de Marzo de 1859. Madrid, Imprenta de José Rodriguez, 1859. 
(This play is in the libraries of Dartmouth, Oberlin College and the University 
of Pennsylvania. Hereafter the respective letters D., O. and P. will be used.) 

* Cotarelo y Mori: “Ensayo histérico sobre la zarzuela.” (Bol. de la Acad. 
Esp., XXII, 138.) “El asunto, tomado del vaudeville Les absences de Monsieur 
(by Fournier and Laurencin] era muy conocido, por haberlo traducido ya Olona 
y representado muchas veces Manuel Catalina con el titulo de La cabeza a pdjaros 
[1850].” 

* Cotarelo gives March 4 as the date of estreno; the title-page says March 2. 

1° Tal para cual; zarzuela en un acto, original y en verso, letra de don Adolfo 
Garefa, misica de don Lazaro Nifiez-Robres. Representada por primera vez 
en el teatro de la Zarzuela el dia 5 de Octubre de 1860. Madrid, Imprenta de 
José Rodriguez, 1860. 

Paz y Melia lists two autographs of this play. (Cat. de las piezas . . . en 
el depart. de manuscritos de la Bib. Nac.) (O., P.) 

"Op. cit., p. 272. Cotarelo adds, “‘. . . el asunto es el mismo del sainete 
Herir por los mismos filos [by L. A. J. Moncin] cosa que quizds ignorase Bécquer; 
pero no debia ignorar que ademds se parece mucho a varias comedias del siglo 
XVII, en que los criados se fingen amos.” A comparison of Bécquer’s play with 
that of Moncin shows little resemblance. 

% Though Nifiez-Robres wrote the music for more than half a dozen plays, 
his talent “no era para lo dramAtico, sino para los bailables y canciones populares.” 
For more information about him see Cotarelo, Op. cit., p. 414. 

48 La cruz del valle; zarzuela en tres actos y en verso, arreglada a la escena 
espafiola por don Adolfo Garcia, misica de don Antonio Reparaz. Representada 
en el teatro del Circo el dia 22 de Octubre de 1860. Madrid, Imprenta de José 
Rodriguez, 1860. (D., O., P.) 

4 Cotarelo, Op. cit., p. 402. 
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composer Antonio Reparaz. Its theme borrowed from a well 


known melodrama,” the operetta enjoyed what favor it found 
because of its music." 


The first pseudonymous collaboration of these two authors was 
not a zarzuela, however, but a comedy, played three years before any 
of the pieces already mentioned, in 1856. Its title was La novia y el 
pantalén, and its title-page bears the customary pen-name.”” Since 


this play did not fall within the province of Cotarelo’s work, he does 
not mention it. 


Neither does he make any reference whatever to an unplayed, 
though published, zarzuela belonging to the year 1859, La venta 
encantada,'* whose theme is the story of Cervantes’ novela of Car- 


denio.'"* The play was printed under the usual joint pseudonym 
of Adolfo Garefa.”° 


Bécquer’s collaborator, Luis Garcfa Luna, was a fellow Sevillan 
whom he met during his early days in Madrid and with whom he 


4 “Su argumento esté tomado del antiguo meiodrama La cabeza de bronce o 
el desertor htingaro (from the French of Hapdé’s play of same title], que era muy 
conocido de todo el mundo.”” (Cotarelo, Ibid.) — 

is . . la mtsica desperté mucho interés, porque era buena y aun excelente, 
compuesta de melodias agradables, con graciosos motivos preparados con habili- 
dad y de frases musicales bien sefialadas. Hay gran originalidad en casi todas 
las piezas, lo cual no es pequefio mérito.” (Cotarelo, Jbid.) For additional 
information about Reparaz see Cotarelo, Op. cit., p. 403 ff. 

17 La novia y el pantalén; comedia en un acto, original y en verso, por D. 
Adolfo Garcia. Representada por primera vez con grande éxito en el teatro de 
Variedades, el dia 15 de noviembre de 1856. Madrid, Lalama, 1856. (D., P.) 

18 La venta encantada; zarzuela en tres actos y en verso, letra de don Adolfo 
Garcia. Misica de D. Antonio Reparaz. Madrid, Imprenta de José Rodriguez, 
1859. (D., P.) 

1° The dedication to this play is of considerable interest: ‘Al Excmo. sefior 
Don Ventura de la Vega. Muy sefior mio: Hace mas de dos afios me dié V. 
palabra de no escribir una zarzuela que tenia en proyecto, y cuyo asunto pensaba 
tomar del inmortal libro de Cervantes en la parte que refiere la aventura de 
CARDENIO: V. supo entonces que yo habia presentado en el teatro de la Zarzuela 
una con el mismo argumento, y 4 la que titulé LA VENTA ENCANTADA. 
Es decir, que usted sin conocerme me dispensé un favor de grande importancia. 
Agradecido 4 tan caballeroso proceder, y deseando dar 4 usted pdblicamente una 
prueba de mi reconocimiento, me tomo la libertad de dedicarle esta modestisima 
obra, que si hoy sale 4 luz pdblica y mafiana acaso se presenta en la escena, lo 
debe 4 un acto de su generosidad, y al respecto con que miran su palabra empefiada 
los hombres pundonorosos y caballeros. 

“Tengo el honor de repetirme 4 sus érdenes atento y agradecido servidor 
Q.B.8.M. Adolfo Garcia.” 

2° Paz y Melia, who lists an autograph, gives the author as D. Adolfo Garcia 
Luna, and Ford and Lansing do the same in their Cervantes bibliography. 
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struck up an intimate and lasting friendship. Like the author of 
the Cartas desde mi celda he was living in poverty and trying to 
carve for himself a niche in the literary world of Spain. He wrote 
novels, stories, verse, and plays, and contributed to several journals 
of the capital, but achieved no significant success in any field, dying 
in extreme indigence in 1870. Nombela says of him that he was 
“‘apasionado por la literatura, especialmente por la dramatica,” ** 
and, considering the circumstances of their friendship, it may well 
be due to him that Bécquer was induced to try his hand at drama.” 

But Garcia Luna was not the poet’s only collaborator; Adolfo 
Garcia was not his only pseudonym, and the above were not his only 
dramatic attempts. On September 20, 1862, Luigi Ricci’s opera 
bouffe, Jl nuovo Figaro,” was sung in Madrid with the original music, 
“pero la letra la arreglaron en tres actos (en italiano son dos muy 
largos) y en castellano don Ramén Rodriguez Correa, y lo cantable, 
con mucho acierto, Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer, empleando ambos el 
seud6énimo que otras veces de Adolfo Rodriguez.” * The original 
libretto was by Giacopo Ferretti. 

The phrase que otras veces and the word habitual (see below) 
would indicate that already these two had produced several pieces 
under their joint pseudonym. But exhaustive search in available 
sources has failed to reveal more than one other dramatic collabora- 
tion. This was another of Ricci’s operas, Chiara di Rosemberg, 
played as a zarzuela on June 10, 1863.% The Italian composer’s 
music was retained as before, but Pietro Generali’s book was 
translated by ‘‘don Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer y don Ramén Rodri- 
guez Correa, disfrazados con su habitual seudénimo de D. Adolfo 
Rodriguez.’’* 

Our poet’s second collaborator was an intimate friend whom he 
had known before coming to Madrid. In Seville they and other 
friends had contributed to the literary periodical El mediodta (1856). 

% Op. cit., II, 138. . 

# Additional plays by Garcia Luna: Un milagro del misterio, comedia (1858); 
El olmo y la vid, comedia (1862), and Por un paraguas, zarzuela (1862). 

% El nuevo Figaro; zarzuela en tres actos y en verso, arreglada del italiano 
por D. Adolfo Rodriguez. Misica del maestro Ricci. Madrid, [Imprenta de 
C. Gonzdlez] 1862. (O., P.) 

Cotarelo, Op. cit., XXIII, 61. 

%5 Cotarelo says, “No creo que se haya impreso.” (Op. cit., XXIII, 73, n.) 
Paz y Melia lists the manuscript as follows: “‘Clara de Rosemberg: zarzuela en dos 
actos y en verso, arreglada a la misica de la 6pera italiana, por D. Gustavo Adolfo 


Bécquer y D. Ramén Rodriguez, bajc el suedénimo de D. Adolfo Rodriguez, 
1863.” 


* Cotarelo, Op. cit., XXIII, 73. 
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Known to contemporary Spaniards as a politician, journalist, and 
novelist, Rodriguez Correa’s chief claim to fame today rests upon 
the fact that it was he who gave Bécquer to the world when he 
published the latter’s Obras posthumously in 1871. His prologue to 
this collection is well known to every;student of nineteenth-century 
Spanish literature. As a friend and intimate of Bécquer, whom he 
often tried to help, he may have been responsible for the latter’s 
collaboration on these two adaptations.?’ 

Cotarelo’s assertion (above) that Bécquer did lo cantable of El 
nuevo Figaro may hint at the nature of his contribution in the several 
collaborations. But certainly that was not all, if, indeed, the chief 
part of his share. An examination of the various pieces mentioned, 
especially of the original ones, reveals many poetic passages which 
by their style strongly suggest Bécquer. And above all in La venta 
encantada, where Don Quijote and Sancho speak, where Cardenio 
and other luckless lovers appear to lament their woes, is it possible 
to recognize verses that could only have been written by the author 
of such lines as “Olas gigantes que os rompéis bramando”’ or 
“Nuestra pasién fué un tragico sainete.”’. 

Béequer is frequently thought of and treated as if he were a 
solitary individual, an author who wrote alone. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth; he was not self-sufficient in any respect. 
From earliest youth he had planned and dreamed with others. 
During his entire life after coming to Madrid he showed himself 
dependent spiritually and otherwise upon his various friends, 
Narciso Campillo, Julio Nombela, Garcia Luna, Rodriguez Correa, 
and upon his brother Valeriano. During their early years in the 
capital, they were all in the same boat economically and with regard 
to outlook and future prospects—they frequently worked together, 
suggesting, criticizing and encouraging one another. Thus it is not 
surprising that we find Bécquer in the réle of a collaborator. 

The plays already mentioned were but a part of Bécquer’s joint 
authorship. There must have been other pieces which are lost in 
the blind alleys of oblivion.** In conjunction with other authors, 
however, he wrote frequently for many newspapers and journals of 

* The only additional play by Rodriguez Correa of which I have been able 
to find any mention is La epistola de San Pablo, zarzuela (date?). 

*8One such play was a childhood effort, of which Narciso Campillo later 
wrote: “Me complazco en recorder esta época de nuestro primer vagido literario; 
y digo nuestro, porque siendo él de diez afios y yo de once, compusimos y repre- 
sentamos .. . un espantable y disparatado drama, que se titulaba, si mal no 
recuerdo, Los conjurados.” (Pdginas desconocidas de Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer, 
recopilados por Fernando Iglesias Figueroa. Madrid, Renacimiento,n.d. I, 15. 
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Madrid. With Nombela and Garcfa Luna he wrote Esmeralda, 
already referred to. The prologue for Rodriguez Correa’s novel, 
Rosas y perros (pub. 1872), was written for him by Bécquer. One of 
his most ambitious literary efforts was the Historia de los templos de 
Espafia, the first volume only of which was published in 1857 with 
Bécquer listed on the title-page as collaborator with Juan de la 
Puerta Vizcaino. 

The literary worth of the plays we have mentioned is for the 
most part slight, though La venta encantada contains passages of 
true Becquerian beauty. As dramas, those that achieved any 
success in their day did so because of their music, which seems in 
every case, so far as the stage was concerned, to have been superior 
to the words. The Bécquer of these works is not the Bécquer of 
the Rimas, but only a poor young writer in the capital of Spain will- 
ing to do any sort of hack work to keep body and soul together and 
sacrificing his genius to the exigencies of a cruel and fast ebbing life. 
Nevertheless, these plays, original and otherwise, are deserving of 
attention because they are additions to a none too large amount of 
Becqueriana. 

Patrick RoGcERs 

Oberlin College 


VARIA 
NOTES ON TIRSO DE MOLINA 


I 


Nor the least interesting passage of Tirso’s Marta la piadosa is the 
long relacién (Act II, scene ii) which recounts in spirited fashion the 
Spanish capture of Mamora (or Mémora), a port on the northwest coast 
of Africa. To the author’s contemporaries this exploit of the last five 
months of 1614 was of considerable importance, since its object was the 
destruction of the nest of pirates which for many years had been preying 
on Spanish shipping. The successful conclusion of the campaign was 
undoubtedly accepted with great rejoicing in the capital, and it is also 
undoubtedly true that one reason for Marta’s penning was to help cele- 
brate the event. 

The probable source of the relacién is to be read in the Horozco 
chronicle of the expedition;' it may be seen in the BAEZ, XXXVI, 
209-224. A comparison of the relacién and the chronicle seems to show 
too great a similarity for the playwright to have got his material from 
another written source; * indeed, as far as I have been able to ascertain, 
there was published immediately after its conclusion no other complete 
account of the Mamoran campaign. Since the Horozco chronicle did not 
appear until 1615, Marta, if its relacién was based on the former, could not 
have been written in the previous year, as Cotarelo supposed it was.* 

The relacién, and other passages of the play, make clear the fact that 
Marta was written while the Mamoran expedition was still very fresh in 
the public consciousness. January of 1615 would seem to be a logical 
date to assume for the writing.‘ This date need not be rejected even if 

1 Agustin de Horozco, Discurso historial de la presa que del puerto de la 
Maamora (sic) hizo el armada real de Espafia en el afio de 1614. Madrid, 1615. 

*In details the two versions are close together except as regards Tirso’s 
tendency, quite exaggerated, to give undue glory to Spanish arms and seaman- 
ship; Horozco shows that in a number of respects the expedition was a blundering 
one. 
* Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, Comedias de Tirso de Molina, Il (in NBAE, IX), 
Madrid, 1907, p. xxviia. 

‘There is nothing in Horozco which would preclude the assumption of a 
January publication date. On the contrary, the appearance of his narrative very 
soon after the completion of the Mamoran expedition would be a reasonable 
surmisal. On p. 21la, at the beginning of the account, the author informs us 
that the deeds he is relating are taking place in 1614 (“en este presente afio de 
1614’’), and on p. 224b, he remarks on the arrival at CAdiz of General Fajardo 
on the last day of the Christmas holidays (“el dltimo dia de aquella pascua’’) 
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the source was not in Horozco but elsewhere, perhaps in oral report. 
Indeed, composition before the early days of January would seem to be 
highly improbable. For in the first line of scene two preceding the 
relacién we learn that the alférez who narrates it had just returned to 
Madrid; he had come back at least as far as CAdiz in the company of the 
duque de Maqueda, for it was with the latter’s troop that he had made 
the campaign.' Horozco states (p. 223a) that Maqueda reached 
during the last days of November. Allowing a minimum of two weeks 
for the journey from Cédiz to Madrid, a distance of some 450 miles,* 
the alférez could not have reached the latter city before the middle of 
December. Marta was written, then, some time after the middle of the 
month. Conceding a week or two for its composition, it is obvious that 
the earliest possible date for its completion could have been the very end 
of December. It seems more reasonable to suppose at least a brief lapse 
of time between the Madrid announcement of Maqueda’s arrival in 
Cadiz and the initiation of the play’s penning. This would mean a 
composition date not earlier than the first days of January, 1615, and if 
Horozco was the source, the latter part of the month would appear to 
be the probable date. 

The relacién above throws further light on Tirso’s attitude toward 
historical fact. Mr. Green has shown (Hisp. Rev., IV, 201-225) that in 
the Pizarro trilogy Tirso deliberately distorted history for a purpose, and 
we are aware, as evidenced by the playwright’s own words, that he 
thought strict adherence to historical minutiae to be unnecessary (Epi- 
logue to the Vergonzoso, ed. Cl. Cast., 1932, p. 159). The Marta account 
of the Mamoran affair is narrated in a highly eulogistic tone which avoids 
the unpalatable truth, as reported by Horozco, that in a number of re- 
spects the expedition was disastrous. Not only did Tirso ignore such 
painful fact; in the two speeches preceding the relacién he aggressively 
attempts to spike unfavorable reports about the expedition; the alférez 
asks what is being said in Madrid about the Mamoran matter, and Don 
Gémez replies that lies are being spread, but that these are believed only 
by the vulgo. 

II 


Since Cotarelo’s attempt at dating Tirso’s plays in his Tirso de 
Molina. Investigaciones biobibliogrdficas (Madrid, 1893, pp. 153-166) 


that is, on January 6. His narrative, then, was begun some time previous to 
that day and was completed probably about the middle of January or its end, 
time being allowed in this calculation for the news of Fajardo’s arrival at Cadiz 
to reach Madrid. If Horozco happened to be in Cédiz rather than in the capital 
in this period (cf. BAE, XXXVI, xvii), then time must be allowed for his account 
to reach the latter city, its place of printing. 

5 Cf. the relacién in BAE, V, 450a, lines 2-3. 

* Cf. La villana de Vallecas, BAE, V, 60a, lines 7-8, where we learn that don 
Pedro took nearly three weeks to go from San Licar to the corte, a jaunt of 400- 


odd miles. Again, (62a, lines 51-52), a trip from Seville to Madrid—355 miles 
—took two weeks. 
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and in his Comedias de T., II, not much has been done toward an accurate 
estimate of the number of years during which Tirso wrote for the stage. 
As suggested by Cotarelo, the earliest date of any play by Tirso may still 
be reasonably set at 1606, the probable composition date of Amar por 
sefias.’ The year in which he definitely stopped composing for the 
theatre is more difficult to determine. Heretofore, it was confidently 
believed that he wrote at least as late as 1638, since that is the date which 
one reads at the end of the supposedly holographic Las quinas de Portugal. 
Since, however, this comedia is not in Tirso’s hand,* the year of composi- 
tion may not be 1638; * inasmuch as the play’s source, Faria y Souza’s 
Epttome, was published ten years previous to that date,’ the Quinas may 
have been written in 1628 or in any one of the ten years following. 
Leaving out of consideration for the moment the Quinas date, the latest 
year previous to 1638 in which Tirso is supposed to have written a comedia 
which may definitely be ascribed to his pen is 1632," the date suggested 
by Cotarelo * for the composition of Del enemigo el primer consejo. This 
date we now know to be unacceptable; José Deleito y Pifiuela, basing 
his statement “ on material in Alenda’s Relaciones, asserts that Del 
enemigo. . . —Alenda gives the title as De tu enemigo . . . —was per- 
formed before Felipe IV on January 8, 1630, and this fact, since Felipe IV 
was notoriously fond of the theatre and usually, no doubt, preferred plays 
which were new, might seem to suggest that year or the preceding one as 
the logical date to assume for the composition of the play.“ 


7Cf. Cotarelo, Investigaciones biobibliogrdficas, p. 153; Comedias de T., II, 
iib. La villana de la Sagra may also be dated early, as of 1606 or ’07; cf. op. cit., 
xliiib. 

8 A fact readily apparent when one compares its manuscript with that of the 
genuinely holographic Santa Juana, Primera or Tercera Parte, or with the manu- 
script of La historia de la Merced. 

* El laberinto de Creta, an auto, also bears the date 1638 on two different 
manuscripts in the Biblioteca Nacional. Cotarelo, op. cit., xxva, took this date 
as the year of composition. Since neither manuscript is in Tirso’s hand—a brief 
inspection of them is entirely convincing of the fact—, the accuracy of the date 
is very much to be doubted. It is significant that the Laberinto was dated 
March 1 and the Quinas March 8, and that both bear on their final folios explana- 
tory matter evidently destined to be read rather than heard from the stage. 
Tirso would appear to have been having them made ready for publication, perhaps 
in the Serta Parte he promised in the Quinta and never published. 

1° Cf. Cotarelo, Comedias de T., I (in NBAE, IV, Madrid, 1906), Ixix, n. 1. 

1 En Madrid y en una casa, although it contains a reference to Lope’s death 
was perhaps composed mostly before 1635. Cf. Investigaciones, pp. 134-135, 
and Comedias de T., Il, xix—xx. 

2 Op. cit., xviia; Investig., p. 165. 

4 In his El rey se divierte, Madrid, 1935, p. 298. 

“4 Certain other plays, in the light of recent discoveries, have been dated 
more correctly than Cotarelo was able to do. Thus Como han de ser los amigos 
is of the year 1612, as is La eleccién por la virtud. Cf. Dofia Blanca de los Rios, 
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Apparently, then, there is no surviving play of Tirso which, as far as 
our present knowledge goes, may be dated accurately as later than 1631; 
as Mr. Green has shown (loc. cit.), it was in that year that the Pizarro 
trilogy in all probability was composed."* This would mean, unless the 
Quinas—or possibly En Madrid y en una casa—was written between ’31 
and ’38, that the last seventeen years of the playwright’s life were barren 
of dramatic work,'* the three autos of the Deleitar having been composed 
before 1631." If Tirso really did no creative dramatic writing after 1631, 
the fact is not difficult to understand. He had risen high in his Order; 
appointed as cronista of the Merced in 1632 and as definidor of Castilla later 
in the same year,” he must have been a very busy man. It seems prob- 
able that the year 1632 initiated a break in his dramatic activity which 
the press of official duties and perhaps a deliberate preference for them 
never permitted him to repair. After 1636 he apparently even lost 
interest in the publication of his plays, for the five Partes which had 
appeared up to that time contained only a fraction of the total number he 
must have written during the years 1606-31. 


Geratp E. Wave 
University of Tennessee 


SPANISH CAJA, QUEJAR, QUIJADA 


R. Edwin H. Tuttle’s criticism (Hispanic Review, V, p. 349) of my 
etymological explanation of the Spanish words caja, quejar, quijada 
calls for a reply. My note on the evolution of the group ps in Provengal, 
published by Romania (LVIII, pp. 483-504), contained the statement that 
Spanish caja and Portuguese caiza must have been, like French caisse, 
borrowed from Provengal, because *capsea would have given *queja in 
Spanish and *queiza in Portuguese. To prove that my statement is 
wrong Mr. Tuttle formulates an elegant syllogism: 


“Trece documentos nuevos para completar la biografia de Tirso,”” ABC, Madrid, 
Dee., 23, 1934. 

% Although it was not Mr. Green’s major purpose in his article to fix with 
exactitude the composition date of the trilogy, various facts he suggests lead to 
the conclusion that the year 1631 represents that date. 

Tirso claimed (Comedias de T.., I, xviii, n. 3) that he gave to the composition 
of the Deleitar aprovechando a whole year of labor unrelieved by composition of 
any other sort—it was probably the year 1631, as the Deleitar was completed in 
’32—. The assertion should probably not be taken too literally. 

16 Indeed, may not one read in the Dedicatoria of the Deleitar an attitude of 
distaste toward any other further writing for the theatre? This intriguing 
passage may be consulted in Cotarelo, op. cit., L, the footnote paragraph beginning 
“Buscaba, pues . . .” and ending “. . . se empalaguen.” 

17 Comedias de T., I, xiva, xxiiia, xxixb. The publication of the last four of 
Tirso’s five Partes subsequent to 1631 would involve little or no creative author- 
ship, unless he may have retouched a number of plays. 

18 Cf. Blanca de los Rios, El enigma biogrdfico de Tirso . . ., Madrid, 1928, 
p. 54, nos. 10 and 11. 
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The Hispanic derivative of ps is the same as the derivative of ss. 
Latin *bassvare makes bajar < r and Portuguese baizar; therefore 
*capsea would make caja < caza and Portuguese caiza. 


There is no flaw in this argument, unless it be that bajar and baizar 
do not come directly from Latin *bassiare. I have elsewhere! en- 
deavoured to show that Low Latin bassus is derived from Vulgar Latin 
*abassare < *abassessare ‘deprimere’, formed on assessus, whence also 
Old French assesser ‘placer’. For our present purpose it matters not 
whether this etymology is right or wrong. What does matter is that the 
primary form of the verb appears in Italian (ab)bassare, Old French 
abasser, Provencal abassar, and the secondary in French (a)baisser, 
Provengal (a)baissar, Catalan (a)baizar, Spanish (a)bajar, Portuguese 
(a)baizar. We find no representative of the secondary form in Italian, 
no representative of the primary form in Spanish or Portuguese, but both 
the primary and the secondary forms in French and Provencal. This 
distribution indicates, I think, clearly that the secondary form originated 
in Gaul and passed thence into Spain. So bajar, baizar, loans from 
Provengal, confirm, instead of invalidating, my explanation of caja, caiza. 
But let us make doubly sure of this starting point. Proof of my state- 
ment that the tonic a of *capsea would have become e in Spanish and ei 
in Portuguese is furnished by two indisputable etymologies, namely, 
caseum > Spanish queso, Portuguese queijo, and basium > Spanish beso, 
Portuguese beijo. These words clinch with phonetic proof the geo- 
graphical argument that bajar and baizar are Gallic migrants. Mr. 
Tuttle’s conclusion that “if caja and caiza are loan-words from Proven- 
cial, . . . there is nothing in their form showing that they are such”’ is 
simply a negation of the truth. 


But whence comes Provengal caissa?_ The main purpose of my article 
on the evolution of ps was to refute Meyer-Liibke’s assertion that ps 
sometimes yieldsis. After explaining all the other Provengal representa- 
tives of Latin words with ps I concluded that the pronoun eis comes from 
the genitive ipsius * and that the diphthong in caissa and cais is the result 
of a phonetic conflict between the radical of the nouns capsa > *cassa, 
capsus > *cas and the radical of the verb *capsiare > caissar, which was 
resolved by the generalisation of the form caiss-.2 With regard to caissa 
and eis Mr. Tuttle, ignoring my article, writes: 

Meyer-Liibke gives capsa as the source of Provencial caissa. This is 
wrong, or at least incomplete. The group ps does not develop an i in 

1 Un nouveau principe d’étymologie romane (Paris, Droz, 1936), pp. 199-202. 

? For supplementary proof of this origin see my note ‘Quelques problémes de 
phonétique romane résolus par le génitif’, Revue de linguistique romane, VI, 
pp. 203-209. 

* The principle determining this generalisation is formulated at page 21 of my 
Recherches philologiques romanes (Paris, Champion, 1921): “Toutes choses égales 
d’ailleurs, de plusieurs formes concurrentes celle qui contient le plus grand nombre 
de sons l’emporte sur les autres”’. 
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Provencial: eis is based on ipsi or ipsius, with ss changed to 5§ under the 
influence of the following i; for eis < *e55 < ipsi, cp. tuig < *totti, where 
the final i has modified the preceding consonant. vencial caissa may 
have come from *capsea, parallel with baissar < *bassiare; or it may have 
come from *caza, a blend of capsa and Greek rvéis. 


The criticism of my explanation is here indirect and hesitating; it 
consists of the declarations (1) that eis may come from ipsi, (2) that caissa 
may come from *capsea, (3) that caissa may also come from *caza. The 
form *capsea implies that Mr. Tuttle is prepared to postulate *capseum 
for cais and to proceed thence to a verb *capseare. But, as I pointed out 
in my article (p. 498), there is no verisimilitude in the supposition that the 
vernacular replaced capsa, capsus by the adjectival forms “*capsea, 
*capseum. This objection refutes the second of Mr. Tuttle’s three decla- 
rations. The other two are, to say the least, utterly gratuitous conjec- 
tures. The phonetic series ipsi > e5§ > eis is even a twofold impossi- 
bility, for it supposes the palatalisation of s by 7, which is not a palatal, 
and it also contradicts the law that tonic close e (classical short i and 
long e) followed by an atonic long i becomes i: the forms illi, isti, ipsi 
give il, ist, is.‘ The final atonic long 7 has no effect on any other tonic 
vowel: *totti gives tot; to imagine, with Schultz-Gora, that it also gives 
tuig, tuich, is to substitute fancy for etymological science. And how can 
we believe that caissa comes from a Greco-Latin *caza? We have no 
reason to suppose that any inhabitant of Gaul was ever tempted, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to ‘blend’ or ‘cross’ Latin capsa with any Greek 
word. For ample refutation of the bastard doctrine of ‘crossed words’ 
or ‘blends’ I must, for lack of space, refer the reader to my book, Un 
nouveau principe d’étymologie romane.® 


In his criticism of my etymology *capsiare > Spanish quejar, Portu- 
guese queizar, which I supported with the statement that coazare would 
have given Spanish *cuejar, Mr. Tuttle is misled not only by bajar and 
baizar but also by rojo. He says: 

Latin russeum makes Spanish rozo and rojo. If *capsiare had pro- 
duced Spanish quezar < *kaiSar, russeum would have made preliterary 
Spanish *roiSo, literary *ruezo and *ruejo. Latin hac + eccum ille makes 
aquel (not *acuel): so coaxare made quejar, not *cuejar. 

No scrupulous phonetician will regard rozo > rojo as a regular repre- 
sentative of russeum. Hanssen (Spanische Grammatik, § 19, 1) does not 
think that it represents russeum at all; he derives it from russum “with 
an unexplained change of ss to z’’, although he must know that russum 
gave roso. As russeuwm would normally pass from roSo to roizo and as roo 
could not become roizo without ceasing to recall the relative term roso, 
by which its own meaning was defined, it is highly probable that its 

* For ipst > is see Revue de linguistique romane, VI, p. 200, note. 

5 Three applications of this doctrine of explanation by appeal to confusion 
were dealt with in my recent note ‘Romance si (se) from Latin sit’, Hispanic 
Review, VI, pp. 250-57. 
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essential semantic reference to roso prevented the formation of the 
diphthong 01.6 Anyhow, rozo is not a normal representative of russewm 
and the inference Mr. Tuttle draws from it is unsound. The change of 
a to ¢ is no less regular in *capsiare > quexar than in basium > beso and 
caseum > queso. For the rest aquel is merely an example of the elision of 
a final vowel; Hanssen in fact quotes it as such, in § 16, along with 
aquende < acéende. It does not provide us with the slightest reason to 
believe that quejar comes from coazare. 


Mr. Tuttle closes with the declaration that Spanish quijada, Portu- 
guese queizo and queirada ‘‘seem to be based on *carum, a blend-form 
parallel with *caza”. In the presence of queizo no other conclusion was 
open to him. And nothing could prove more clearly than this second 
appeal to confusion that Mr. Tuttle’s premisses are erroneous. 


G. G. NicHoLson 
University of Sydney 


O. SP. REGUNZAR ‘TO NARRATE’ 


Mr. Rice (Hisp. Rev. (1935), III, 341) has considered only my 
explanation of the word in RFE, XIV, 254 which he is right in rejecting, 
but not my later suggestion in RFE, XX, 171: *re-cognit-iare,{cf. Northern 
Ital. cointar ‘to narrate,’ O. F. acointier ‘to communicate.’ I might add 
to these words percoindar in the Passion of Clermont-Ferrand with the 
meaning ‘to announce’ or ‘to prophecy’ = *prae-cognit-are (Thomas, 
Rom., XLVII, 360). 

Mr. Rice’s explanation *re-comput-iare has one drawback: he is all 
too eager to admit -iare-verbs from verbs or substantives whereas, as is 
well known (Rom. Gr., II, 576), we can accept them only from participles 
and adjectives (*alt-iare > alzar, *crepit-iare > rescrieco, *vol(vi)t-iare 
> Fr. vousser etc.): *cessiare > Sp. cejar of former times is replaced by 
another suggestion in REW s. v. cessare; it is doubtful whether *guttiare 
is a real etymon for Ital. gocciare, goccia (the first is quite rare), and 
whether these are not back-formations from gocciola (= *gutteola, cf. 
licciola, chidcciola), gocciolare; Sp. pujar is thought to be pulsare, not 
pulsiare, by Zauner and REW. 


Leo Sprrzzr 
The Johns Hopkins University 


QUEXAR 


In Hisp. Rev., VI (1938), 206-10, Mack Singleton accepts Jud’s 
proposal, a cross between queror and quaerere, i.e., *questidre, for the 
etymology of Sp. quezar. The many examples quoted are enlightening, 
though one might wish that Mr. Singleton had given the specific Eng. 

*The French forms linge, lange, grange are similarly due to the essential 
semantic reference of lineus, laneus, granea to linum, lana, grana, -um respectively. 
See Revue de linguistique romane, IX, pp. 138-142. 
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equivalent in each case, instead of merely enumerating twenty-nine 
possibilities at the head of his article. My chief point of difference with 
him, however, arises from his statements on p. 210: “‘ Phonetically there 
is no great difficulty. Sty, like scy, gave z in Castilian and its dialects: 
angustia > OSp. angoza, ante-ustianu > Leon. antoxano, asciata > axada, 
fascia > faxa, de postea > depusa, etc. (Cf. Menéndez Pidal, Origenes 
del espafiol, paragraphs 57', 77°.)” 

It would appear that Mr. Singleton read only the first sentence of 
Origenes, 57': ‘El resultado sci > 8 se extiende por la casi totalidad de 
Espafia en nuestro perfodo primitivo.”” The paragraphs immediately 
following make it clear that forms like anturd < ante dstidnu, faza 
< fascia, pizota < *piscidtta are Cat. or Leon., whereas an examination 
of 57? * shows that the Castilian development of -stj- and -skj- is ¢ [ts]: 
e.g., fascia > haga, ascidta > acada (as opposed to Cat. and OdArag. 
azada), istiu > ugo (OLeon. uzo), etc. The reference to 77° is equally 
misleading, for Menéndez Pidal states that depuisca [depGida] ‘‘acaso 
deber4 explicarse como una forma navarroaragonesa derivada de 
postea, §57;, o acaso a través del prov. poisas, puoissas, cat. puiz.” 
Cf. also his Gramdtica histérica espafiola, 5th ed., p. 123, n.: “El grupo 
SCY da en Castilla ¢, y en Leén y Aragén x antigua, moderna j,” etc. 
Angoza, as Meyer-Liibke, REW’, 468, suggests, is evidently a loan, 
perhaps < Cat. angoixa or Prov. angoisa. 


LAWRENCE PosToN, JR. . 
Knoz College 


NECROLOGY 


ANITA C, POST 


Anita C. Post, Professor of Spanish in the University of Arizona, was 
killed in an automobile accident near Indio, California, on September 
tenth, as she was returning from a brief vacation in Palo Alto. 

Miss Post was born in Yuma, Arizona, of pioneer stock, and with her 
special racial heritage held an unusually favorable position for under- 
standing and interpreting the two-fold aspect of southwestern culture. 
Her father, Albert G. Post, a New Englander, was a pioneer teacher in 
the territory. Her mother, Ester Sudstegui, was of Spanish-Basque 
descent. 

Miss Post attended the preparatory department of the University of 
Arizona, and in 1909 graduated from the University. After a period of 
high school teaching, she returned to an instructorship in the University 
in 1913. In 1917 she took her master’s degree there, her advanced study 
having included travel and work in Spain and France. Her studies 
leading to the doctorate, which she took in 1933 at Leland Stanford, Jr. 
University, included a year in Spain at the Centro de Estudios Histéricos 
and the Universidad de Madrid under some of Spain’s most distinguished 
scholars. At the University of Arizona Dr. Post was made Assistant 
Professor of Spanish in 1920, Associate Professor in 1927, and Professor in 
1933. 

Dr. Post’s especial field of interest was the Spanish heritage of Arizona. 
She studied the Spanish of this region as material for her theses, and had 
published one portion of this work, Phonology, as Bulletin no. 1, Vol. V, 
1934, of the University of Arizona. She had hoped to finish the subject 
and publish the rest of her material shortly. Her bilingual endowment 
fitted her well for this work, and for the collecting of folklore stories from 
the Yaqui and the Yuma Indians, a task in which she was engaged at the 
time of her death. This work was hardly more than begun, and it is 
improbable that it can be carried on by anyone else. 

Dr. Post will be long remembered for her enthusiasm for things Span- 
ish, and her untimely death will cause especial regret among us since it 
robs our subject of one of its most loyal supporters. 

Hexen 8. NicHoison 


REVIEWS 


Castilian Literature. By Aubrey F. G. Bell. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 

1938: xiv + 261 pages. 

Many histories of Spanish literature have been patterned on the model 
of the first edition of Fitzmaurice-Kelly which appeared in 1898, con- 
sisting of 423 pages. The last edition of his Historia de la literatura 
espafiola (1926) numbered 545 pages. A recent edition (1932) of the 
Hurtado and Gonzdlez Palencia Historia contains 1140 pages. The end 
is not yet in sight with the present methods of compilation. We can 
surely have no quarrel with an orderly and systematic procedure which 
has proved its usefulness, but Mr. Bell argues in his Introduction, and 
the arguments cannot be gainsaid, that the ‘attempt must be made to 
penetrate the secret of this strange and fascinating Spanish genius,” that 
‘*a general survey should serve to vitalize and enrich studies of particular 
authors,” and that we shall do well to “‘throw chronology for once to the 
winds of heaven, bearing in mind that all literature that has real worth is 
timeless.” Mr. Bell realizes the dangers of such a course but, as he says, 
“it is certainly alluring.” This reviewer has found his experiment not 
only alluring but also valuable and delightfully suggestive. 

In explaining the title, the author gives a brilliant synthesis of what he 
deems to be the Castilian genius, which he compares aptly to the English, 
and in the first chapter he takes up briefly the non-Castilian elements of 
Spanish life and letters. In the Index of Authors every Spanish or Latin 
writer is classified according to the province in which he was born or 
lived. 

Another novelty which may cause trouble for the casual reader of the 
Table of Contents is presented in the sub-captions which in a few cases 
seem to be inadequate for a chapter heading, as for example: Originality. 
The Poem of the Cid—Universalism. The Libro de Buen Amor— 
Comprehensiveness. The Celestina—Democratic Character. The Cor- 
bacho—Verticalism. The Spanish Ideal of Beauty; and the like. The 
Poem of the Cid, sympathetically analyzed, is only one of many examples 
cited by the author in the second Chapter which proves the thesis that 
Castile has given on many occasions a new and original structure of 
borrowed material. ‘Spanish literature is original not because it rejects 
but because it absorbs foreign influences.” ‘The originality lay in the 
treatment.” 

In the Chapter on Universalism, the term means a combination of the 
completeness of Scholasticism and ‘‘the all-embracing grandeur of the 
Roman Catholic Church” joined to the idea of national unity which, in a 
religious sense, meant a desire to combat heresy. Most of the writers 
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discussed are drawn, as is natural, from the medieval period, and in a page 
or two devoted to a description of the Libro de Buen Amor the author 
gives us an excellent portraiture of the inimitable Arcipreste. 

By Comprehensiveness, the title of Chapter IV, Mr. Bell means a 
completeness, a copiousness of material and the absence of self-criticism in 
art and literature. ‘Such comprehensiveness may entail in a writer 
ruggedness, harshness of expression, exuberance, and even tediousness. 
But when the fusion of their mass is complete, when the furnace is hot 
enough, the pressure sufficient, we see the concrete shapes moving clear 
and substantial in the glowing fire; out of strength comes forth sweetness, 
out of abundance emerges finished masterpiece. . . .”” Among the works 
exemplifying the trait of comprehensiveness the author selects the 
Celestina of which he makes a particularly penetrating criticism. Com- 
menting upon a statement of Voltaire Mr. Bell makes a defense of the 
completeness of Spanish literature which I should like to quote in part. 
“But can supreme literature be anything else but a few pearls of great 
price? We often have to wade through long stretches of mud before we 
reach the pearls. The wading is worth while, for those who do not take 
this trouble and prefer to have the pearls set before them in neat antholo- 
gies are in danger of suffering from strange misconceptions. They see the 
scented violet but have no idea of any crucible. Thus the intense, 
penetrating, and tortured poetry of Luis de Leén, ultimate flower of much 
suffering, thought, and study, has been presented as typical of the 
Spanish mind. It appears so serene and effortless. The difficult 
simplicity and agonized serenity of his verse appear to have misled the 
critics. It has been described as an evasion. It has been said that ‘he 
fled from the world, he had no fortitude, no broad human sympathy.’ 
Those who study his life and his works as a whole know that he had great 
depths of tenderness, a generous human sympathy, and a most active 
courage and that the ode to the life removed was but the aspiration of a 
busy strenuous life.” 

Space does not permit me to discuss even briefly the masterful 
chapters on the Democratic Character, Individualism, Castilian Realism 
and Imaginative Power in Lyrical Poetry with its glowing closing lines: 
“The Castilian’s stoical dignity, native austerity, and objective sense of 
reality do not easily yield to a mood or passing impression. But when his 
whole being is stirred in a surrender to God or by the thought of the 
fleeting vanity and transience of all created things, of their annihilation in 
death, their recreation in the higher unity of mysticism, their revival in 
the soul of man, the Castilian imagination becomes active, and then, 
flamelike and lyrical, it shows us the common things of earth transformed 
and etherialized in a concrete loveliness, like living coals glowing in a 
furnace.” 

The Spanish Ideal of Beauty in Chapter IX is represented as being 
vertical with “a higher unity embracing the many earthly elements,” in 
distinction to Greek literature where ‘“‘the whole of existence was in 
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horizontal layers.” ‘‘The vertical character of Spanish art and literature 
is a thing peculiar to Spain, one might almost say peculiar to Castile. 
The exactness of Flemish art, the morbidezza of Italian, are level and 
horizontal; the art of Spain remains perpendicular and vertical. On the 
one hand it is grave and religious, with a dark rich intensity of colouring; 
on the other hand it is emphatic, exuberant, and magnificent, with a 
wealth of clearly defined detail.” And again, “The strings attached to 
the puppets of the Castilian imagination are always held vertically. It 
would seem indeed that without this verticalism there can be no artistic 
presentation of reality. The picture sprawls, the outlines are blurred. 
Religion is thus in very truth the binding force without which realism is 
in danger of falling outside true literature and true art.’”” The new 
connotation of verticalism as used by the author explains admirably the 
prominence of many Spanish protagonists in fiction as contrasted with 
plot alone. 

The other chapters are Balance and Spanish Criticism; Subtlety, the 
chief example of which is Don Quixote; the chapter on Energy with 
Gongorism as the topic most discussed; the Human Element; Dramatic 
Instinct; Humour and Satire, with the figure of Quevedo occupying the 
place of honor; Skill in Narrative; and Traditional Epic Vein. In some 
of these latter chapters Castilian as contrasted with non-Castilian writers 
are not insisted upon. 

Some persons will not agree with every statement or interpretation 
which the author makes, and this is quite natural because the book 
partakes far more of the essay form than it does of the formal history. It 
is, therefore, not a dispassionate study for it requires unbecoming self- 
restraint to be dispassionate in regard to the things one loves. The 
author is objective when gathering facts, but subjective when appraising 
them. For this reviewer the book has been suggestive, persuasive and 
masterful. All persons interested in Spanish literature should read it 
because it presents amazingly well commonly accepted and new facts and 
theories in a new light. 

J. P. WickersHam CRAWFORD 


Unwwersity of Pennsylvania 


El Secreto a Vozes, comedia de Pedro Calderén de la Barca segtin el manu- 
scrito autégrafo de la Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid. Publicala José 
M. de Osma. Lawrence [Kansas], April, 1938. [Bulletin of Uni- 
versity of Kansas, XXXIX, No. 8. Humanistic Studies, VI, No. 2.] 


It is odd that, alongside all the activity that has been applied in late 
years to bringing out editions of Lope de Vega plays from autograph 
manuscripts, very little has been done, except in the case of La vida es 
suefio, to relieve us from the necessity of relying almost entirely, for our 
appreciation of the technique of Calderén, on the texts vitiated by the 
“‘pecadoras manos” of Vera Tassis and, to a lesser degree, by those of 
Hartzenbusch. It was as far back as 1877 that Morel-Fatio put out his 
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edition of El mdgico prodigioso. Morel-Fatio’s text proper is a virtual 
monstrosity, since it is an attempt to combine the autograph version of 
Acts I and II with the largely re-written version, due to no one knows 
whom, of Act III; but the masterly introduction and the critical apparatus 
are a model that can still be followed with profit. In the sixty-odd 
years that have intervened other ‘“‘Calderén” plays have been printed 
from manuscripts: La selva confusa (1909), Troya abrasada (1913), 
Yerros de naturaleza y aciertos de la fortuna (1930); but these are plays 
of doubtful or of divided authorship and hence do not supply reliable 
material on which to base a study of Calderén’s art. More recently, 

the autograph manuscript of Basta callar has been utilized for two brief 
studies by S. N. Trevifio (Hispanic Review, IV, 1936, 333-341, and 
PMLA, LII, 1937, 682-704). But a well prepared critical edition of a 
genuine Calderén play from one of the few existing fairly reliable manu- 
scripts has remained a desideratum of the first order. 

An opportunity to fill this need presented itself in the editing of 
El secreto a voces. In addition to the complete text of the play as origi- 
nally composed by Calderén (i.e., in spite of the resulting great length of 
the play, with the recovered verses forming an integral part of the text), 
the volume might be expected to contain (1) a brief study of the principal 
characteristics of that special form of Calderonian comedia of which 
El secreto a voces is an excellent example; (2) an indication of the sources 
of the play, if they are known; (3) an analysis of the versification, with 
special attention to any peculiarities which the play might present in 
this respect; (4) the variants of the Parte quarenta y dos edition (Saragossa, 
1650: on this made-up volume, of which the only copy still containing the 
play seems to be the one in the Bodleian Library, see Restori, Saggi di 
Bibliografia teatrale spagnuola, Geneva, 1927, pp. 22-24), of the Vera 
Tassis edition, of the Hartzenbusch edition, and possibly of others, 
among other reasons in order that the reader may have some assurance 
that the editor has actually reproduced the manuscript readings in all 
cases where these differ from those of readily accessible texts; (5) at least 
a few explanatory notes. All this work, if not more, has perhaps been 
done by Sr. Osma (and possibly also by Miss Dorothy Porter Cummings 
at Ohio State University); but “‘dificultades materiales” (p. v) have 
prevented him from giving us for the present, under the title of ‘‘Intro- 
duccién,” anything more than his study of the versification of the play, 
with special attention to “‘ortologia sildbica’” (Dégano) or the difficult 
question of how Calderén counted syllables when two or more vowels are 
in juxtaposition. 

Sr. Osma’s choice of this part of his studies for immediate publication, 
preliminary to ‘‘un estudio mds extenso y general” (p. xx) which he has in 
preparation, is a judicious one. Long ago the problems involved were 
noted by Morel-Fatio (edition of the Mdgico, pp. LVII-LIX). By 1905,a 
method of procedure had been worked out by F. Robles Dégano, Ortologia 
clasica de la lengua castellana (ef. Libro cuarto, i.e., pp. 212-360). This 
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long study, of recognized merit and value, has been supplemented by 
8. Griswold Morley (Estudios eruditos in memoriam de Adolfo Bonilla y 
San Martin, I, 1927, pp. 525-544), who rightly maintains that studies of 
this sort should be based on autograph manuscript texts rather than, for 
example, on those of the BAEZ. In the present case, however, it is 
doubtful whether we are any further advanced in our understanding of 
Calderén’s habits in the matter of syllable-counting from the mere fact 
that the study is published in conjunction with the reproduction of the 
text from a supposed autograph manuscript, with cross-references to it. 
The total number of verses in the manuscript version of the play, accord- 
ing to Sr. Osma’s edition, is 3759, of which 226, or slightly over 6 percent, 
are recovered verses. In that part of Sr. Osma’s introduction which 
deals with syllable-counting (pp. viii-xv) there are presented 365 illustra- 
tions with specific verse references (including several erroneous ones), 
of which only 16, or slightly under 44 percent, are taken from the re- 
covered verses. The difference between these two percentages is so 
small that it may be said that the utilization of the recovered verses is 
of no special importance. Moreover, in the 38 verses (one of them, 
v. 59, being referred to on p. xii by mistake) out of the first 500 of the 
play (investigation not carried any further by the present writer), to 
which specific reference is made for the illustrations which they contain, 
the variants between Sr. Osma’s text and the BAE text, apart from purely 
orthographic peculiarities, either do not exist or do not bear on the points 
in question. It would seem, therefore, that, statistically at least, almost 
exactly the same findings in the matter of Calderén’s habits in syllable- 
counting could be arrived at on the basis of the BAE text (basis, pre- 
sumably, of most of Sr. Osma’s other investigations of the topic in hand) 
as on that of the manuscript as reproduced by Sr. Osma. 

Sr. Osma’s study of Calderén’s syllable-counting follows, in a general 
way, the plan used by Morley, but with some borrowings from Dégano. 
The material is by no means as well organized or as clearly presented as 
in Morley (ef. the latter’s excellent “Indice de la materia ortoldégica,” 
op. cit., p. 526 f), and one misses anything in the form of conclusions 
(cf. Morley, p. 542f). Errors, contradictions, and questionable judg- 
ments are not difficult to point out. For example: verse references are 
frequently wrong (nine such have been counted); in the last line of p. viii, 
“deseo” in v. 3458 is given as an example of azeuxis, and in line 6 of the 
next page the same word in the same verse appears as an example of 
dieresis; according to p. ix, 1. 16, v. 2790 must be read ‘‘oy. - Ma - es - 
tros,”’ etc., while according to p. x, 1. 11, it must be read ‘‘o - y. - Maes - 
tros,” etc.; in v. 3082, ‘‘juez” cannot be read, as Sr. Osma says on p. x, 
ll. 23-24, with azeuxis; in v. 2712, ‘“‘ Niantes”’ (read “‘ni antes’”’) almost 
certainly is a case of hiatus (with synalepha in ‘‘ Nohare”), not, as Sr. 
Osma says on p. xiii, 1. 12, of synalepha; etc., etc. Page xvii is in need 
of a very serious revision, for (1) there is no reason why the adjective 
‘‘fértil” in v. 42c should be read with stress on the last syllable: the verse 
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in question, with accent marks added here to indicate the beats, is 
“cdmpo tan fértil y améno,”’ exactly like, for example, v. 55h, ‘‘ mdscaras, 
justas, tornéos”; (2) there is no reason for assuming “‘dislocacién de 
acento” in any of the cases cited in ll. 11-12 of the page: the articles by 
Navarro Tomas and Morley referred to by Sr. Osma in his middle-of-the- 
page footnote recognize the phenomenon in question as occurring 
almost exclusively at the end of a verse, while all of the supposed examples 
cited by Sr. Osma are from the interior of verses; (3) in the table of 
versification, a general remark on which will be made below, it should 
be stated that vv. 4-5, repeated in vv. 14-15 and 142-143, are “‘ versos 
de arte mayor,” not, as footnotes 1 and 8 claim, “‘endecas{labos.”’ 

Notwithstanding these and other defects in the introduction, it is with 
the editing of the text that the present reviewer is chiefly disappointed. 
By way of transition, let it be pointed out first that in Sr. Osma’s text 
there are at least nine verses (579, 898, 969a, 1029, 18511, 1880, 2280b, 
2738, 2938) which are too long by one syllable and at least fifteen (170, 
1142, 1743, 1851p, 1865, 2325n, 2527, 2750, 2895d, 3023, 3138, 3495, 3500, 
3501, 3527) which appear to lack one syllable (two in the case of v. 
3500). (For vv. 2456, 3167, and 3463, which likewise appear to be 
defective, azeuxis or hiatus is claimed by Sr. Osma in the introduction.) 
Of these twenty-four incorrect verses six are wanting in the BAE text, 
while in the other eighteen cases the corresponding verses in the BAE 
text are metrically correct. This latter circumstance may be due in part, 
of course, to emending by Vera Tassis and by Hartzenbusch himself; 
still, that there should be twenty-four incorrect verses in a supposedly au- 
tograph manuscript of Calder6n seems improbable so that the impression is 
gained right from the start that Sr. Osma has not always faithfully re- 
produced the reading of the manuscript. 

We are informed in the “ Noticia preliminar” (p. vi) that the present 
edition has been prepared from a copy which the editor “‘tenfa hecha del 
autégrafo de Madrid.”” The present writer wishes that Sr. Osma had 
been more specific on this point: he would like to know whether the copy 
was made from the actual manuscript or whether it was made, as is 
commonly done these days, from a photostatic reproduction of it, for 
only if the former be the case was it entirely safe for Sr. Osma to affirm 
(p. v) that it was Calderén himself who marked certain passages for 
omission—an operation most frequently performed, so it is commonly 
believed now, by autores. Be that as it may, it is the play as originally 
composed by Calderén that most readers would probably like to have 
access to. For this reason the work of editing the text ought to have been 
done, apart from the listing of variants, quite independently of the BAE 
or other text. The verses which have been recovered, frequently closely 
tied to what precedes or to what follows (as Sr. Osma in many cases 
tacitly admits by using run-on punctuation: cf. vv. 42d-43, 617-617a, 
6651-666, 969-969a, etc.), ought to have been included in the consecutive 
numbering of the lines, instead of being set off, not only by the use of 
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Italics (but with Roman for the abbreviated names of speakers!), but also 
by a complicated system of supplementary verse numbers: the fact that 
these are recovered lines could have been indicated in some other way, as 
indeed they are by means of footnotes which at present are more or less 
superfluous. Above all, in the table of versification on pp. xvii—xviii the 
recovered lines also ought to have been counted in the computation of 
totals and percentages, not merely the lines which correspond to those 
of the BAE edition. 

Sr. Osma’s method of editing, which purports to be that employed in 
the University of California’s excellent series of editions of Lope de Vega 
autographs, carries with it the adoption of three principles: abbreviations 
are not solved, the ‘‘descuidos obvios” of the manuscript are adopted in 
the text but corrected in the footnotes, and the orthography of the poet is 
respected. In view of the specific purpose for which the text is published 
here (i.e., for cross-reference in connection with the study of “ortologia”’ 
and versification), the present writer sees very little advantage in the 
printing of “3” or “S” for “‘sefior,” for “‘que,” “V¥ro,” ete., for 
‘‘vuestro,” etc., and others, since in the great majority of cases such words 
appear to be written out in full in the manuscript; and he sees absolutely 
nothing to be gained from the inclusion in the text of such lapsus calami as 
“‘duente” (v. 528), ‘‘faberece”’ (v. 987), “‘aysencia’’ (v. 1231), etc., with 
the obvious corrections relegated to the footnotes (see also vv. 405, 829, 
1724, 1753, 1809, 2115, 2749, 3432, 3448, 3458, 3491 and corresponding 
footnotes, but overlook the footnote on v. 1259, in which verse “‘vno”’ is 
not an error for ‘‘vna,” ‘‘uno . . . y otro” being a fairly common way of 
saying ‘“‘partly ...andpartly”). As for respecting the poet’s orthogra- 
phy, why not adopt ‘“‘tanas pacio” for “tan a espacio” in v. 988? Of 
doubtful value also is the reproduction of crosses, daggers, and lines across 
the page, unless it can be shown that all these served a definite and 
regular purpose. 

Among the errors of a principally mechanical sort the following 
may be noted: speeches are frequently incorrectly assigned or not assigned 
at all (vv. 66, 211, 212, 655, 1292, and probably 1300, 1652 [“‘Callad.’’], 
3492: following recovered verses, if the repetition of ‘‘ Fed.” and “ Enri.” 
with vv. 2274 and 2556 respectively is in any way justifiable, then 
‘“*Fed.” should have been repeated with the “‘ Adios” of v. 2960); in view 
of the adoption of run-on punctuation for v. 42 before a series of recovered 
verses, the original manuscript reading of this verse should have been 
taken, namely “‘selba tan varia [y hermosa ]” (for the conjunction ‘‘y,” 
of. vv. 42a—42c); in v. 1630, ‘‘;Y—que ynporta”’ should read “‘;Y que— 
ynporta’”’ (cf. v. 1637); v. 1659 is erroneously numbered 1660, and v. 1660 | 
is wanting (in the BAE edition, as well as in the Apontes and Keil 
editions, as ‘‘Arnesto. jCelos? Ellos mas os culpan.’’—a verse which 
may well be wanting in the manuscript and in the Parte quarenta y dos 
edition, for it smacks suspiciously of a Vera Tassis ripio, as do also, in the 
BAE edition, the lines which correspond to Sr. Osma’s vv. 988 and 2887 
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and about one half of the four lines corresponding to Sr. Osma’s vv. 1391- 
1392); in vv. 2417-2419, 2424, 2425, and 2429, the words in parentheses 
should be printed in a distinct type, since they are not to be counted in 
the scanning of the verses; between vv. 2430 and 2435, the line “‘si no me 
miente la vista” (from the margin of the manuscript and in another hand, 
if the last footnote of the page refers to this verse) should be omitted, 
since it breaks the romance and also is not counted in the numbering of the 
lines; in v. 3306, ‘“‘querrais” appears to be an error for ‘“ querrias” 
(‘‘quieres” in BAZ); so far as can be judged from the apparently intended 
meaning of the passage, vv. 3463 and 3464, taken, according to Sr. 
Osma’s last footnote on the preceding page, from the margin of the 
manuscript, should follow, in inverted order, v. 3465, as in the BAZ 
edition. Finally, the punctuation throughout appears to be faulty in 
cases too numerous to be noted. 

In conclusion, there is still room for a critical edition of Hl secreto a 
voces—one which can be referred to with confidence in the future and even 
copied in any reprinting of the works of Calderén. 

H. C. Heaton 
New York University 


The Beginnings of the Epistolary Novel in France, Italy, and Spain. By 
Charles E. Kany. (University of California Publications in Modern 
Philology, Vol. 21, no. 1.) University of California Press, 1937: 
x + 158 pages. 

This study was presented in 1920 to the Harvard Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences as a doctoral dissertation. It represents a searching effort 
on the part of the author to determine and classify all possible antecedents 
of the novel of letters in the three principal Romance countries from Greek 
and Roman times to the end of the seventeenth century. Naturally, a 
book of such large scope, dealing as it must with many well known writers 
already studied by others (v.g. Ovid, Horace, Raimbaut de Vaqueiras, 
Guillaume de Machaut, Froissart, Boccaccio, Christine de Pisan, Charles 
d’Orléans, Aeneas Silvius, Diego de San Pedro, Juan de Flores, Bandello, 
Honoré d’Urfé, Mme de Scudéry, La Calprenéde, Tirso de Molina, Salas 
Barbadillo, Quevedo, ete.) tends to be a synthesis of information already 
available elsewhere, although presenting many fresh points of view as 
well as a substantial amount of little known factual information. The 
greatest value of the book would presumably consist in the fact that it 
makes readily available to non-Romance specialists in prose fiction and to 
lay readers everywhere a well organized body of information concerning 
the earlier Romance epistolary novel of which they seem always to have 
been blissfully unaware. 

Dr. Kany identifies the epistolary novel “in its unsophisticated be- 
ginnings as a single letter which, inheriting the erotic and narrative ele- 
ments peculiar to the elegy of the Alexandrian School, was transformed by 
Ovid into the Heroides”. But among the ancients, he states, this de- 
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velopment was arrested before progressing beyond the stage of letters 
interpolated within romances. 

In the vernacular he regards the Provengal salut d’amors (12th and 
13th centuries) as a beginning. This kind of poem he calls a love letter 
in verse. Likewise he classifies a large body of Italian sonnets, French 
ballades and rondeauz as potentially poetic correspondence. He gives 
considerable attention to prose letters inserted in verse romances (Ma- 
chaut’s Livre du voir-dit, 1363; and Froissart’s Prison amoureuse, 1372-73). 
He notes the presence of letters which advance the plot in Aeneas Silvius’ 
Historia de duobus amantibus (1444) and Diego de San Pedro’s senti- 
mental romances. He finds that the Spanish pastoral novels of the 
second half of the sixteenth century contained many letters and that 
Honoré d’Urfé carried this practice much further in his Astrée (1607). 
He notes the frequency of letters inserted in the heroic-gallant novels of 
Gomberville, La Calprenéde and Scudéry. He classifies Quevedo’s 
Cartas del caballero de la tenaza (1627) as an epistolary tale which, to- 
gether with Boursault’s Lettres de Babet (1669) (‘‘a full fledged epistolary 
novel”), inaugurates the roguish element in the 18th century writers 
Restif de la Bretonne, Crébillon and Laclos. 

As to the first modern epistolary novel in prose he says (p.x), “ .-. 
my investigation reveals that . . . incredible as it may seem to meny, 
the first modern epistolary novel in prose was produced on Spanish soil 
(Juan de Segura’s Processo de cartas de amores, 1563)”. It would have 
been better if Dr. Kany had said “confirms” instead of “reveals” in 
speaking of Segura, for Menéndez y Pelayo, long ago (Ortgenes de la 
novela I, p. ecexviii) had said ‘‘ Creemos que Juan de Segura fué el primero 
entre los modernos que escribié una novela entera en cartas . . .” and 
in 1935 the present reviewer gave further publicity to Menéndez’s state- 
ment in a brief study of the Processo de cartas published in the Span- 
ish Review, Vol. II, No. 1. This study Dr. Kany lists, however, in his 
Bibliography; and of course he there includes the four volumes of Me- 
néndez’s monumental work. 

But the above point is relatively unimportant. What really gives one 
pause are certain seemingly far-fetched assumptions: for example, it is 
difficult to become convinced that the medieval Provengal salut d’amors 
(p. 11ff.), the sonnet exchanges of the Sicilian School, or those scurrilous 
sonnets exchanged between Dante and Forese Donati had anything very 
important to do with the evolution of the epistolary novel or any other 
kind of novel. Dr. Kany spares almost no category of written communi- 
cation, real or pseudo, in his quest for origins. The reviewer is left with 
the dazed impression that, if one were to consolidate the author’s various 
arguments and carry the net result to its logical conclusion, practically 
all love lyrics addressed to a lady, most satirical poetry, and all letters 
having any literary or antiquarian value, from Classical antiquity through 
the Renaissance, could be regarded as contributing to the beginnings of 
the epistolary novel. 
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And nevertheless, in spite of these unkind strictures upon the work 
of a friend whose scholarly reputation already rests on secure foundations, 
this reviewer is very glad that Dr. Kany has published this work, because 
of the wealth of well documented factual information that it makes 
available. It will supersede, and properly so, all previous studies of the 
epistolary novel on the continent. 


Epwin B, Puiace 
Northwestern University 


BRIEFER MENTION 


A Handbook to the Study and Teaching of Spanish. By W. J. Entwistle, 
W. C. Atkinson, and E. A. Peers. Edited by E. A. Peers. Methuen, 
London, 1938: x + 344 pages. 

This book is addressed to ‘‘ boys and girls studying Spanish for Higher 
Certificate and University Scholarship examinations, to . . . students at 
the universities . . . toindependent students . . . and . . . teachers.” 
Its various surve ys should not be overlooked by reason of the elementary 
level on which it is conceived. Indeed, it is hard to see how the same 
readers could -profit by all the chapters. Chapters X and XI, especially, 
should be read by all of us. They correspond to the need.for synthesis 
and evaluation which we all have been feeling. 

Part I (Language): chapters on history, phonetics and phonology, 
vocabulary and morphology, syntax and metrics by Mr. Entwistle; on 
translation from and into Spanish by Mr. Atkinson. The chapter on 
syntax (20 pp.) leaves much to be desired. Those aspects of Spanish 
syntax which are manifestations of the genius of the language are set 
forth more adequately in the chapters on translation (exception: on p. 109 
the treatment of ser and estar is misleading). Part II (History and 
Literature): In Chap. VIII Mr. Atkinson gives an excellent appreciation 
of Spain’s history. Emphasis might well have been laid on the failure to 
develop a bourgeois society. In Chap. IX Mr. Peers gives an outline of 
Spanish literature. Chapter X, by Mr. Atkinson, is entitled Com- 
parative Literature, and is full of wisdom. The most valuable portion of 
the book is Chap. XI: Research in Spanish Literature. The first of its 
two sections (Before 1700, by Mr. Atkinson) surpasses the other (Since 
1700, by Mr. Peers) in interest, since it is in the earlier period that the 
difficulties of Spanish literary history are found. Here the moot ques- 
tions and the new direction given to some of them by recent research are 
reviewed and evaluated with an authority that few will fail to recognize 
as sound and welcome with gratitude. 

Part III (Chaps. XII, XIII, XIV, by Mr. Peers) is entitled The 
Teacher of Spanish. The direct method is advocated. Part IV (Further 
Fields of Hispanic Study) affords an introduction to the language, 
history, and literature of Catalonia (by Mr. Peers) and of Portugal (by 
Mr. Entwistle). In Chap. XVII Mr. Entwistle gives an introduction to 
Hispano-American literature. The volume closes with Bibliographical 
Notes, Suggestions for a Hispanic Library, and an Index. 

. O. H. G. 
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El Espafiol en Méjico, los Estados Unidos y la América Central. Trabajos 
de E. C. Hills, F. Semeleder, C. Carroll Marden, M. G. Revilla, A. R. 
Nykl, K. Lentzner, C. Gagini y R. J. Cuerve. Con anotaciones y 
estudios de Pedro Henriquez Urefia. (Biblioteca de Dialectologia 
HispanoamericanalV.) Instituto de Filologia, Facultad de Filosofia y 
Letras de la Universidad de Buenos Aires. Buenos Aires, 1938: 
lxi + 526 pages. 

This large volume is prepared by the well known scholar Professor 
Pedro Henrfquez Urefia who has collected the leading articles dealing 
with the dialectology of Spanish in Mexico, the United States and Central 
America. Of these, nine have been reprinted or translated when neces- 
sary, with valuable additions by the editor, while the latter has con- 
tributed an introduction to the volume in which he presents briefly the 
historical and linguistic bases of the zone in question, the best general 
bibliography and special bibliography of the speech area referred to above, 
four articles or notes, and complete indices of names of persons, places, 
languages and dialects, and words. 

The articles which have been reprinted are as follows: E. C. Hills, El 
espatiol de Nuevo Méjico (1906); F. Semeleder, El espafiol de los mejicanos 
(1890); C. Carroll Marden, La fonologia del espafiol en la ciudad de Méjico 
(1896); M. G. Revilla, Provincialismos de expresién en Méjico (1910) and 
Provincialismos de fonética en Méjico (1910); A. R. Nykl, Notas sobre el 
espafiol de Yucatén, Veracruz y Tlaxcala (1930); K. Lentzner, Observa- 
ciones sobre el espafiol de Guatemala (1893); C. Gagini, El espafiol en 
Costa Rica (1919); and R. J. Cuervo, El espafiol en Costa Rica, of the same 
year. This material was found chiefly in books that are out of print or in 
journals difficult of access, and the idea of reprinting them in a volume 
with annotations and corrections by the editor was a fortunate one indeed. 

The latter’s four original contributions are: Datos sobre el habla 
popular de Méjico, El hispano-ndhuatl del Giiegience, M utaciones articula- 
torias en la habla popular, and Papa y batata. In the first article he 
presents admirably the phonology and, to a lesser degree, the morphology 
of Mexican popular speech in which he makes constant reference to 
Castilian origins. Using the classification and terminology of Grammont 
he gives new and very important results in his article Mutaciones 
articulatorias en el habla popular. For the last note he promises a 
complete study but contents himself with saying that papa comes from 
Quichuan stock, and that patata is a variant of the Antillian word batata. 

We 


Castellano, Espafiol, Idioma Nacional. Historia espiritual de tres nombres. 
By Amado Alonso. Instituto de Filologia, Facultad de Filosofia y 
Letras de la Universidad de Buenos Aires. Buenos Aires, 1938: 198 
pages. 

Sr. Alonso, Director of the Instituto de Filologia of Buenos Aires, has 
studied with abundant documentation the moot question of the use of the 
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words castellano, espafiol and their equivalents in Spain and Spanish 
America. 

The vulgar tongue, as distinguished from Latin, was generally called 
romance in the early period. In the following, the romance of the 
Castilians was differentiated from the romances of the Leonese, Aragonese, 
Galicians and Catalans, and became by a unifying principle castellano. 
That victory achieved, however, another competitor appeared for the 
honor of being called the national language, espafiol, and Sr. Alonso has 
traced in an informing and lucid manner the varying background, bases 
and uses of these two words or their equivalents in Spain. In the 
sixteenth century, for example, Fernando de Herrera in his Anotaciones 
and in the Controversia on the poetry of Garcilaso was a militant champion 
of the artistic ideals of the Spanish language and preferred, naturally, the 
term espafiol, while in the eighteenth century the centralized uniformity 
of the government and the importance which was given by the acade- 
micians and by other purists to the origins of the language led to a 
preference for the term castellano. 

In Spanish America the same word is generally used because it is 
believed that espafiol has nationalistic connotations. As a help in this 
dilemma, some persons have advocated the use of idioma nacional to 
replace these terms, and the author takes advantage of the opportunity to 
speak briefly of the substitutes that have been suggested or used in French 
Canada, the United States and Brazil for French, English and Portuguese. 

In conclusion, I should like to quote the last two paragraphs of this 
valuable essay as indicative of a relatively new point of view in language 
studies. ‘Por consiguiente no es atinado decir que la lengua se llame 
«mds propiamente» con uno o con otro nombre. Pues si la propiedad es 
la adecuacién de la forma exterior al sentido que se quiere expresar, cada 
uno de los dos nombres designa con igual capacidad el mismo objeto, y 
cada uno por su lado es el mds propio para expresar la diferente visién 
afectiva y valorativa que se haya tenido o se tenga del idioma. 

La historia espiritual de estos nombres no es nada mds que la enredada 
historia de los sentimientos y de los anhelos, de la fantasia y de los 
impulsos activos, nuestros y de nuestros antepasados lingiifsticos, con 
relacién al idioma comin.” 

J. P. W. C. 
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1 Books not appearing in this list have been assigned to a reviewer. 
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